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THE MAKING OF THE NEW JAPAN 


f By CLARENCE LUDLOW BROWNELL 


Author of ‘‘In the 


UR life on the west coast, es 
() pecially when we are among 

the hills with the Noto folk 
(most of whom had never seen a 
ioreigner), helped us to understand 
what Japan had been and to appre- 
ciate the gigantic work she has ac- 
complished in recent years. The 
difference between the Japan of to 
day and that of two-score years ago 
amazes one. She has done in forty 
years much that other nations have 
been four hundred in accomplishing. 
!fer system jor this accomplishment 
was marvelous. She had, for in- 





THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN. stance, the greatest kindergarten 
that ever was, greater than ever will 
It was a kindergarten that included a whole 
nation, both young folk and old, but chiefly it was for those who 
had attained their growth. 


be again, probably. 


This kindergarten for grown-ups was unique. What other 
country in the world ever reorganized its “Society” over night, 
and ordered “everybody as was anybody” to begin living on an 
entirely new plan at once? That is practically what Japan did. 
She was just emerging irom feudalism, the feudalism of the Far 
East, which represented a social order developed during centuries 
in which the outside world was shut away by laws of extraordinary 
stringency. When Commodore Perry appeared with his fleet and 
demanded treaty rights, Japan awoke. The civilization of the 
West fascinated her as she opened her eyes after her long rest, 
and she determined to win for herself a place in the first rank of 
the nations of the world. She has been accomplishing her pur- 
pose, to the wonder and admiration of all. 

To understand how much she has done, one must consider 
what she was some thirty-five years ago, and compare her condi- 
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tion then with her condition now. She was as feudal in 1870 as 
urope was in 1500. She could not then find entrance to the 
Now she is a world power. Thirty years ago 
Japan knew practically nothing of Western customs, though she 
had a most elaborate ceremonial, one that provided for all possible 
emergencies of her own social conditions. 


comity of nations. 


Many of these ceremonies were of great dignity, impressive- 
ness, and even beauty, but they were quite out of harmony with 
European customs, and she decided to throw all overboard and 
to start again, to forget in a day all she knew of that formal pic- 
turesqueness which a thousand years had been developing. The 
samurai, or gentleman, laid aside his swords, those symbols of 
the spirit of Old Japan, which he held dearer than any price in 
gold could purchase; he gave up his silken robes; cut off his cue; 
let his hair grow on the crown of his head, and put himself into 
pantaloons and a frock-coat. 

The disappearance of the old customs went on rapidly—and 
what a spectacle the disappearing process offered onlookers. In 
the transformation from old to new there was much that was sad, 
much that was joyous and a little, necessarily, that on the surface 
was ridiculous. Government had established its gigantic kinder- 
garten (and in Japan, the land of topsyturvy, a kindergarten for 
men and women is not a contradiction), it had brought foreign 
instructors from the world over, in each department, and had sent 
a steady stream of students abroad to study in America and Eu- 
rope. As these students returned, the Government dropped off 
the foreigners, until few indeed are in the Government employ 
today—though many are living comfortably at home on pensions, 
after twenty years of service in the Land of the Rising Sun. Japan 
owes them much, but there is gratitude on both sides. 

The “Kobusho,” or Board of Public Works, which went out 
of existence in 1885, had charge of bringing in whatever Japan 
wished from the world outside. Marquis Ito, often Prime Min- 
ister, had charge of the Kobusho in early days, and Viscount Hay- 
ashi, now Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of St. James, was 
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Ito’s right-hand man. The work gave them grand opportunity 
for learning foreign business methods, but the clerks did not carry 
out our instructions as to orders going abroad quite as a clerk in 
an English office would. One order to the Kobusho’s London 
agent read as follows: 

Urgent. Send to Tokio at once as follows: 

1 Professor of Electrical Science. 

1 Professor of Mining. 

2 Blast Furnaces. : 

And in due course the London agent forwarded an invoice 
declaring that he had sent out for Yokohoma, Japan, by steamer, 
four items as per order, towit: A 

1 Professor of Electrical Science. 

1 Professor of Mining. 

2 Blast Furnaces. 

The Kobusho was a busy place. Its duty was to iurnish the 
stuff—mental, moral, physical—for equipping some 35,000,000 to 
40,000,000 people with a brand-new civilization. It went in strong 
for scientists. It imported all the kinds there were. Tokio was 
as a white ant hill, Engineers swarmed over the city and the 
country round. The Government contemplated a minute survey 
of the Empire, and bought a full equipment for a splendid survey- 
or-general’s office in the capital, together with a great number of 
instruments for the surveying parties. The temporary office was 
ot wood and there a large corps of engineers worked for a year or 
so. The Government had engaged them for six years, or until 
the job should be over. It found the work difficult and expensive. 
ne night the office burned down and its contents went up in 
smoke. To get out new materials and then begin all over again 
“would be a great bother” said the Kobusho, so the Government 
thanked the engineers kindly for their work, paid them in full for 
six years, and they returned to their respective countries. 

The Government scheme of Europeanization included cooking 
in its kindergarten course. It encouraged beefsteak and rice curry. 
In the early days of the kindergarten, foreigners traveling in Japan 
went to hospitals for beefsteak and beer. This was because Japan 
was Buddhist, and the inhabitants generally would have nothing 
to do with either of these things until medical men introduced 
them. These physicians and surgeons, with their ideas acquired 
abroad, were shocking infidels in the eyes of the populace at first. 
But when the “infidels” pointed out that the large and fair and 
strong barbarians, who “knew everything,” ate beef and drank 
beer—and did not have the cholera—the natives gave heed. Now 
one finds beef and beer the country over, especially beer. 

The telegraph pole began to appeal to the Japanese about 
this time. They looked upon it as a sacred Shinto emblem—a 
thing of beauty, an evidence of civilization that should adorn their 
highways. Therefore they started out down the cryptomeria, the 
glorious giants that lined both sides of the great roads of the Em- 
pire, to replace them with poles, “after the foreign way,” but the 
foreigners protested so vigorously that the reformers desisted. 

It was hard for the Japanese to drink milk, however; harder 
than it is for Americans to eat high game. But here, too, the 
medical man prevailed. Foreigners drank milk, therefore the na- 
tives would. Officials set the example nobly. Every morning at 
eleven o’clock the milkman called at the various Government bu- 
reaus and made his ostentatious rounds. Not an official escaped. 
Each one received his proper.portion of the potent potion, and 
drank it—a liqueur glassful—drank it like a man. 

With the coming of the railways and the street cars there 
were many things for the grown-up kindergartner to learn. One 
was time. They had had the most indefinite appreciation of that. 
It was odd to them that trains would not wait, that 12.00 would 
not do well enough for the 11.45, or that the engineer could be so 
absurd as to start up at 3.29 exactly. To the native mind, “exact- 
ly” did not mean exactly “exactly”; it meant approximately—that 
is, to within thirty minutes or an hour, or on the same morning or 
afternoon. 

The trams, too, were disobliging. They kept to a regular 
route, and would not diverge for those who wished to do a little 
shopping a quarter of a mile or so round this corner or round 
that. The guards had a hard time of it trying to explain clearly 
that a train was different from a jinrikisha. Guards at the rail- 
way stations had their troubles also. The natives persisted in 
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leaving their clogs outside when entering cars, just as they were 
accustomed to do when entering a house. It was a great bother 
ior the guard to get all the clogs into the coaches before the train 
started. He could not pretend to sort them, and pairs that should 
have gone hali-way only, often went to the end of the line, 

The Empress set the new fashion for women and appeared at 
Chirini’s Circus in magnificent “yofuku,” or foreign dress, which 
she had ordered irom Berlin. She had also a German master of 
ceremonies to educate the court in the art of how to behave 
though uncomiortable. Corsets and all came with the new ap- 
parel, and it was rather difficult at first to persuade the wearers 


ito use them right side up, the Japanese figure being somewhat of 


an inversion. 

With foreign dress came the idea that woman was an indi- 
vidual rather than merely a thing, and that she should receive 
consideration. In her native Kimono she had always stepped aside 
that the men might go first. Men had gone first always in all 
things. But with the aid of the yofuku, Japan was able to illustrate 
the idea that women should take precedence. Chivalry depended 
on the petticoat, and as chivalry was a fine thing in the West, the 
Japanese must have it. So in skirts the Japanese lady led the 
way, and received attentions that bewildered her, for never before 
had she spoken to a man other than her husband, except at the 
distance of several mats, and with the greatest possible formality. 

Less than two score years ago the provinces of Japan were 
under great barons, or daimiyos, who, in turn, were under the 
Shogun, the political ruler of the country. The Shogun, indeed, 
acknowledged the Mikado as the supreme ruler of Dai Nippon, 
but nevertheless kept him shut up in Kiyoto in seclusion, as a deity 
whom it would be blasphemous even so much as to look upon. 
So the people knew little of the Mikado, except as an invisible god, 

Shoguns had ruled as Mayors of the Palace, and Prime Min- 
isters and Generalissimos, since the middle of the twelfth century, 
but an historian discovered that formerly the Mikado had ruled 
actually as well as theoretically. This with the rise of Shintoism, 
the ancient mythological cult of Japan, and the growing jealousy 
of the Tokugawa family, which held the Shogunate from 1603 to 
1876, and the arrival of the foreigners who came in after Commo- 
dore Perry had made a treaty with the Shogun in 1854, brought 
about a revolution which ended in the disappearance of the Sho- 
guns for good and all, and the reappearance of the Mikado, after 
an invisibility of seven centuries. 

Since then Japan has taught the whole world decoration. Jap- 
anese art is in evidence everywhere. How innumerable are the 
homes it has helped to beautify! 

The Japanese developed the jinrikisha, which has now come to 
be the ordinary means of personal transportation in the chief 
cities of the Far East, in China, Straits Settlements, India, and 
even in Africa. They lead the world far and away in biology. They 
are in the very first rank of chemists, and their schools have some 
features that other seats of learning lack. There is, for instance, 
in the “Dai Gakko,” or Imperial University, in Tokio, a chair of 
Sanitary Engineering (formerly held by Prof. W. K. Burton), and 
a chair of Seismology. 

Then, too, the Japanese have the largest battleships afloat, 
and an army that is ready the moment it is needed. On the march 
to Peking this army led, showing the way to the Europeans, even 
to the Russians; and its commissariat and hospital departments 
are the best the world has seen—much the best. In diplomacy 
and statecraft the Japanese have triumphed, as recent treaties with 
Europeans show; and to crown all, only last year Japan, by special 
treaty between Viscount Hayashi and the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
became England’s ally in the East, so that she ranks now on an 
equal footing with the first of the first-class European powers. 

* * x 

Mr. Brownell has written one of the most interesting books in 
print on “The Heart of Japan,” of which the preceding is a chap- 
ter. In view of the political situation in the Far East at the pres- 
ent time, this pen picture of the transformation of a great people 
cannot fail to receive the attention which it merits. 





The Heart of Japan, Clarence Ludlow Brownell, New York. 
McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.50. Copyright 1903 by McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co. “ 
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CHILD TRAINING THROUGH “ATMOSPHERE” 


HOW EMOTIONAL ATMOSPHERE AFFECTS THE CHILD MORE POWERFULLY THAN 
DIDACTIC TEACHING 


ww 


By PATTERSON DU BOIS, in ‘‘The Natural Way in Moral Training” 


DUCATION—or call it stimulus, incentive, incitement— 
through atmosphere in a figurative sense, is quite commonly 
recognized. We often speak of the advantages of living in 
an art atmosphere, a musical, literary, scientific, or other intellec- 
tual or effective atmosphere. It is our indirect training which we 
feel to be not only congenial, but essential. Yet we seldom realize 
its potency as a method of child training, much less as typical of 
the only method for the education of the child’s feelings. 

We must, in fact, show feeling, in order to beget like feeling 
in others; and we must respect their feelings before we can train 
their emotions and sentiments into healthy action. If a child has 
a strong like or dislike for a picture, a song, a symphony, a wall- 
paper, a carpet, an animal, a study, or what not, we are not to 
laugh it out of countenance, even though it seem to our larger 
culture to be vicious or evanescent. The first requirement of a 
Differences of sentiment and 
variance of feeling are quite in order then. But their expression 
must be kind, respectful and just. Interest generates in feelings— 
it is feeling, in fact—and if we want to train our children’s feelings 
we must have an interest in their interests. 


wholesome atmosphere is sympathy. 


Conversely, if we 
would take an interest in their interests we must respect their feel- 
ings. 

The vision of a father standing for duty, however unpleasant 
and exasperating, will rise in the child’s later years as an ideal, a 
sentiment, an instinct of soul, or an incitement to right action, and 
as a far more effective moral stimulus than any mere abstract 
maxims, texts, or codes of ethics. 

This again suggests the importance of this law of association 
and recollection in the education of the feelings. Music and pic- 
tures, and kind words and heroic affections, have their immediate 
value as refining and ennobling influences. The child in the home 
is more o: less played upon by them as atmospheric or environing 
forces, but this is not the end of their educative function. 

Some day the boy grown to be a wayward man will see a pic- 
ture in a shop window, or mayhap on a saloon wall, and then all 
the old home atmosphere will envelop his soul, and he will be, at 
least for the moment, a child with pure and saintly surroundings 
again. Cases are not rare where a phrase, a verse, a tune, a pic- 
ture, an odor, a bit of landscape, a book cover, or what not, has 
wrought its final triumph through memory awakened by associa- 
tion. 

Now note—a helter-skelter, whimsical, disordered, inharmon- 
ious, unsympathetic, unpunctual, worrying, inconstant household 
is not likely to be a very healthful present or future influence. 
Even if the walls display good pictures or re-echo good music, or 
the shelves hold good books. or the windows open on fine vistas, 
the tone of the moral atmosphere called up in after years by asso- 
ciation with these very things may he anything but a healthy mem- 
ory. It will make a difference whether an odor of cake or pud- 
ding recalls a mother moving with cheery grace among her do- 
mestic duties, or whether it recalls one belated at meal-time by a 
whist tournament. It will make a difference whether a strain of 
music recalls a family settled at the fireside, or a deserted room 
whence the father and older brothers have scattered to clubs and 
theatres. Some things are not wrong or harmful directly in them- 
selves, but they are deleterious in making the atmosphere cold, 
heavy, stagnant. and spiritually soporific. if not pernicious. Says 
George Eliot. “In the man whose childhood has known caresses 
there is always a fibre of memory that can be touched to gentle 
issues.” 

In his “Reign of Law” James Allen has this fine passage: 
“C) ve who have voung children, if possible, give them happy mem- 
ories! Fill their earliest years with bricht pictures! A great his- 
torian many years ago wrote it down that the first thing conquered 
in battle are the eves: the soldier flees from what he sees before 
him. But so often in the world’s fight we are defeated by what 
we look back unon: we are whipped in the end by the things we 
saw in the beginning of life.” 

Some years ago Mr. Henry T. Bailey of Massachusetts wrote 
an article on “Fatherhood.” subtitled “A Radiant Memory.” which 
begins by saying, “I have no theories of fatherhood to present, 


only a radiant memory.” He then goes on with fine, frank sim- 
plicity to describe the father of his childhood. 

Among other recollections is that of his breaking a pane of 
glass with a stone, and the agony of following his mother’s advice 
and telling his father about it. But the confession brought forth 
kind words from the father, and a kiss on the forehead. “The 
memory of that kiss will go with me as a benediction forever,” he 
now writes. And he gives a glowing account of the moral atmos- 
phere of that home. He tells how his father played with the chil- 
dren; how he sometimes found his father alone with his Bible or 
upon his knees. And he adds, “He never made us boys a prom- 
ise which he did not keep; never deceived us—never required the 
formation of an intellectual or moral habit which he did not him- 
self exemplify,” etc. Observe the man of station and character 
now living in the influence of that indirect teaching, that whole- 
some atmosphere of family life. It might be interesting, if there 
were space for it, to go farther into detail. We should see how 
unconsciously the emotions were trained in respect, reverence, 
cheerfulness, joy, hope, forgiveness, sympathy, a delight in order 
and in things of beauty, gentleness and peace. With these would 
come the instinct of power and the desire to be and to do—the will 
to perform. 

Froebel tells how in his early boyhood he one day found a 
tiny, five-petaled flower hidden beneath a hedge of white roses. 
Hundreds of fairer flowers bloomed in his father’s garden and 
were cultivated with anxious care. Yet this lone and insignificant 
floweret so entranced his imagination that he “seemed to have dis- 
covered a bottomless depth.” For years he watched this flower, 
and then forgot it. In youth after he had left his home he redis- 
covered the same kind of flower beneath a hazel-nut bush, and 
with the awakened stirrings in his soul. 


Again it passed out of 
mind. 


In mature manhood he once more found his flower, again 
to be awakened by the same mysterious feelings which he now 
saw to have a symbolic significance. Thus often is the feeling 
rather than the thought of childhood carried into later life by 
seemingly the most trivial associations. 

One more noteworthy illustration is to be found in the dis- 
tinguished Pasteur. On the house éf his birth he placed a com- 
memorative tablet thus inscribed: “O my father and mother, who 
lived so simply in that tiny house, it is you that I owe everything! 
Your eager enthusiasm, my mother, you passed on into my life. 
And you, my father, whose life and trade were so toilsome. you 
taught me what patience can accomplish with prolonged effort. 
Tt is to you that I owe tenacity in daily labor.” 

Observe these two states—enthusiasm and tenacity—both pos- 
sible only through the strength of feeling in which they are rooted, 
and both finding their outlet through a will that worked wonders 
for the world. Mere intellectual canacity never would have made 
Pasteur a success. Intensity—enthusiasm and tenacity—made him 
the world’s benefactor, for they move’ him to triumphant deeds. 

In the cases just cited we cannot say how far the home at- 
mosphere or indirect influence was deliberately designed as a mode 
of education, and how much of it was simply a matter of personal 
character. We do not need to know. The simple fact is that these 
parental traits an‘ personalities were marke‘ly educative. and 
continued as felt influences through life. Neither do we know how 
much formal effort at teaching and training those parents made, 
nor do we need to know that either. 

The interesting fact again is that the memories of these sons 
are radiant with the feelings which moved the fathers and the 
mothers to iust and useful lives. Carlvle acutely says that “the 
history of a man’s childhood is the description of his parents and 
environment.” 

Books—the mere presence of hooks is an element in a whole- 
some home atmosphere. This is doubly so when there is a knowl- 
edge hy the yvoune members of a family that bad books are ex- 
cluded. Dress is another indirect educator either for vanity or 
for a refined simplicity of character. Nurture by atmosphere, in- 
deed. is pervasive and constant. Tt is the order of life not a cur- 
riculum of hours. 
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THE MISSIONARY CENTURY 


A COMPREHENSIVE AND HOPEFUL OUTLOOK IN THE 


MISSIONARY SITUATION THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


By AMOS R. WELLS, in ‘Into All the World” 


HERE are two ways of looking at for- 
eign missions. One may say, “It is 
nineteen hundred years since He 

whom we call Lord and Master bade His 
followers go into all the world, and make 
disciples of all men. It is nineteen centuries 
since that loving, eager command was giv- 
en, and see how poorly it has been obeyed! 

“In China, among the three hundred and 
fifty million blind disciples of Confucius, 
all their wisdom and hope laid level with the 
grave—in China, out of all those millions, 
only two hundred thousand have been won 
to any form of alliance with our Christ, 
Who is the Life, and only half of these have 
joined His living church. 

“Of the fanatic, fate-bound followers of 
Mohammed, two hundred million in num- 
ber, but the merest handful, a paltry thou- 
sand or so, have been led to Mohammed's 
Lord. 

“Throughout the Dark Continent, with 
its one hundred and sixty million benighted 
souls, to whom the world is an ambuscade 
of demons, a light has been set up here and 
there, but not a million have come to the 
Light of the World, and whole countries 
full have as yet caught no least ray of His 
splendor. 

“India’s three hundred million, one-fifth 
of the population of the world for which 
Christ died, still bow down to wood and 
stone, and only one in three hundred has 
drawn near to the God of Spirit and Truth. 

“Nineteen centuries after our Savior bade 
us bring the world to the foot of the Cross. 
and only a million and a half brought 
thither out of a billion souls! Alas, for our 
faithless church! Alas, the 
world!” 


fot doomed 

That is one way of looking at missions. 
It is a common way, but it is -~t the right 
way. 

We must grant that the church of Christ 
has been shamefully slow in awaking to its 
missionary duty. We must acknowledge 
that even yet it is only half awake. 

But that is an element of hopefulness in 
the situation. Only half a century has 
Christendom been at all in earnest in this 
matter. Only during the latter decades of 
this missionary century has the enterprise 
begun to receive the attention and the sacri- 
fice it may rightly claim. And if so much 
has been accomplished in so little time, and 
with forces so inadequate. we may be sure 
that as soon as the church determines to do 
its full duty. the task our Master set us will 
be found easily possible of fulfilment. 

The results alreaty achieved are by no 
means insignificant. 

There are five hundred and thirty-seven 
foreign missionary societies, with auxilia- 
ries such as woman’s boards. 

There are sixteen thousand foreign mis- 
sionaries. with seventy-five thousand native 
assistants 

More than five thousand stations are oc- 
cunied. and twenty-two thousand out-sta- 


tions. 


More than twenty-three thousand day 


schools are conducted by missionaries, with 
more than a million pupils; and a thousand 
higher institutions of learning, with fifty- 
four thousand pupils. 

There are eight hundred medical mission- 
aries, with a thousand hospitals or dispen- 
saries, and they treat every year two and a 
half million patients. 

The one and a half million converts that 
have been gathered into churches, and the 
two and a half million adherents that attend 
churches and have virtually cast in their lot 
with the Christians, cofint everywhere for 
much more than their mere numbers would 
imply. Just as the Christian nations are the 
rulers of the world, so these Christians in 
heathen nations are the men and women of 
influence, recognized as persons of power, 
loved, honored and trusted. 
when we face the qnpestion of 
money, though it must be admitted that the 
eighteen million dollars given annually for 
foreign missions by the Protestants of 
Christendom looks small beside the billion 
dollars spent yearly by the United States 
alone for intoxicating liquor, and the more 
than six hundred million dollars that we pay 


Even 
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for tobacco every year, yet when foreign 
missions began, or even fifty years ago, 
eighteen million dollars for missions would 
have seemed like a section from a fairy tale. 

And all missionary figures are rapidly 
growing. 

When Carey went out to India and Jud- 
son followed, practically all the world was 
closed against foreign missions; now, prac- 
tically all the world is open to them, and 
open more and more longingly. 

The Bible has been translated into more 
than four hundred languages and dialects, 
covering the vast majority of the people of 
the globe. In 1800 the Bible existed in 
only sixty-six languages and dialects, cov- 
ering only one-fifth of the earth’s popula- 
tion. 

The World’s Christian Student Federa- 
tion has a total membership of eighty thou- 
sand students and professors, and thousands 
of these have been led by the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement to consecrate their lives 
to foreign mission fields. 

There are in the world one hundred and 
forty million Protestant Christians. In the 
United States the church members 
possess, it is estimated, twenty billion dol- 
lars. If all Christians should lay aside for 
the Lord’s work a tenth of their incomes 
each year, and use only a fifth of that tenth 
for the cause of foreign missions, enough 


alone 


missionaries might be sent out to evangel- 
The 


ize the world in a single generation. 
church will do this some day. 


HOW RAILWAY EMPLOYEES ARE DISCIPLINED 


IXTY railroad lines in the United 
States, embracing one-third of the to- 
tal mileage, have adopted a single system 
of disciplinary rules for employees. The 
rules are, of course, modified to meet local 
conditions, but the general plan, according 
to the World’s Work, is one invented and 
first used by General Superintendent 
George R. Brown, of the Fall Brook Rail- 
road of New York, to check unjust dis- 
charge of employees and to improve the 
relations between employers and workmen. 
The “Brown System” has for its founda- 
tion a “record book” in which is kept a 
personal record of every employee of the 
road. In it is written a brief statement of 
every irregularity for which each workman 
is responsible. When a man begins to make 
a record in the book he is called to head- 
quarters and talked to. He is not suspend- 
ed: he is merely warned. But when the 
page is filled with “irregularities,” the ac- 
count is usually closed with the words, 
“Discharged, incompetent.” 

For every item entered against the em- 
ployee a bulletin is posted in a conspicuous 
place. telling what the fault is, how it could 
have been avoided, and how it affects the 
company’s interests. These bulletins are 
dreaded as much as the “lay-off” for which 
they are substituted in the “Brown System.” 

The objects sought have been summariz 
ed in reports—the most important are: 

“Avoiding loss of time and wages of em 
ployees, resulting in possible suffering to 
those dependent on their earnings, as well 
as demoralization of employees by enforced 
idleness. 

“Avoiding the 


unnecessary severity in 


dismissal of an employee, or requiring him 
to serve an actual suspension for a single 
offense that injuriously reflect 
upon his reputation, conduct, capacity or 
future usefulness in the service. 


does not 


“Advancing the education of employees 
through the medium of bulletin notes, en- 
abling them to avoid the mistakes made by 
others.” 

The for dismissal have 
been greatly reduced by the adoption of the 
general rule of the “Brown System.” The 
rules, however, are not intended to oper- 
ate in cases of disloyalty, dishonesty, deser- 
tion, habitual 


causes instant 


intemperance, insubordina- 
tion, immorality, or avoidable violation of 
rules whereby the company’s property is 
endangered or destroyed, 

<_— 

FIGHTING THE SALOON IN OHIO 
HE Anti-Saloon League in Ohio has 
made a good record during 1903. In 

the course of the past twelve months about 
ninety townships of the state have voted 
dry under the old township local option 
law. In addition to this, under the Beal 
law, in the last eighteen months, 150 muni- 
This 
places the number of dry townships at 850. 
and the 
about 420 
seats and four are cities 


cipalities of the state have voted dry. 


number of dry municipalities at 
Of this number nine are county 
There are now 
three counties in the state where there is 
not a legalized saloon. 

The prosecuted in 1903 ca 
against over 500 saloonists who have vi 


Of this numb 


about 460 have resulted in convictior 


league 


lated the temperance laws. 
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THE PILGRIMAGE TO THE FOUNTAIN OF LOURDES 
A GIRL’S VISION WHICH HAS LED THOUSANDS TO 
VISIT THIS RESORT SEEKING A MIRACULOUS CURE 


B Bprcc is something poetic and medi- 


aeval in the unquestioning faith of 


those who believe that water from a cer- 
tain holy spring will cure them of their 
complaints. The annual 
Lourdes is a case in point. 
Hautes Pyrenees, 


pilgrimage to 
Lourdes, in the 
which was once a little 
unknown village, has now a European repu- 
tation, having gained it solely through the 
numbers of pilgrims who visit the place an- 
nually. This town, which is beautifully situ 
ated in a valley opening towards snow-clad 
Tarbes, dates its prosperity from the year 
1858. In that year a young peasant girl, 
named Bernadette Soubirons, related that 
the Virgin had appeared to her. The appar- 
ition was repeated several times, and at last 
a wonderful spring issued from a corner of 
the grotto where it had been seen. 

It was soon proclaimed that the spring 
possessed miraculous qualities, and it says 
much for the power of the Roman Catholic 
religion, that on the faith of Bernadette’s 
story hundreds of thousands of persons 
have visited the cave annually; and a hospi- 
tal and convents, hotels and houses, have 
been built to meet the wants of the pilgrims. 
The girl’s vision was declared to be authen- 
tic by the Bishop of Tarbes, and the place 
attracted such a multitude of pilgrims, that 
a railway was built to bring them to the 
town. 

In 1876 thirty-five archbishops and bish- 


THE MANUFACTURE 


HE toy industry of Germany is the 

subject of an interesting report to the 
State Department by Commercial Agent 
Harris of Eibenstock. The manufacture 
of toys in Germany is an industry which 
gives employment to fully 50,000 people. 
The total value of the annual export 
amounts to $13,196,386. Mr. Harris says 
that the prosperity of this industry, like a 
great many other important lines of manu- 
facture in the German Empire, is dependent 
upon the importation of certain raw ma- 
terials from abroad. The wood grown in 
the forests of Bavaria, Thur- 
ingia and Ergebirge is espe- 
cially suitable to the industr 
and that one product has ha 
more to do with its develo; 
ment and stability than an 
of the others. 
ture of toys in Germany ha 


The manufac 


become centred chiefly in the 
cities of Nuremburg and Son 
neberg, which cities have be 
come famous for the quantity 
of their products 
ply fully 80 per cent of all the 
toys exported from the Em 


They sup- 


pire. 
Commercial Agent 
says that the manufacture of 


Harris 


toys has become important as 
a domestic or house industry 
among the people in the little 
principality of Meiningen, and 
the small villages near Sonne 


ops, presided over by the Archbishop of 
Paris and the Apostolic Nuncio, gave their 


seal to the story of Bernadette by assisting 


at the dedication of a handsome basilica, 





THE FAMOUS CHURCH AT LOURDES 


1 


built in the thirteenth century style, which 


was erecte] over the cave. This was only 
a short time before Bernadette, who had 


become a nun, died in a convent. The many 


berg contain many skilled wood workers 
and cabinet makers. In the village of Ham 
mern toy ships, large and small, are carved 
by persons who have never seen a sea or a 
navigable river. The making of doll cloth 
ing, confined chiefly to Sonneberg, is al- 
most entirely the work of women and girls. 
Carnival masks are prepared in Heiners- 
dorf, while animals and fowls are fitted up 
with furs and feathers in the little village ot 
Neufang. The toy industry of Sonneberg 


consists mainly of papier mache goods, 


which are gradually pushing wax dolls out 





A CORNER IN A TOY FACTORY 


chapels and corridors below the church are 
lined with votive offerings. Generals leave 
their orders and brides their veils. The 
walls of the upper church are also entirely 
covered with similar offerings. The first 
chapel on the left records the eighteen ap- 
pearances of the Virgin and the singular 
words which Bernadette described her to 
have spoken—“Go to the fountain, eat of 
the grass beside it, pray for mankind, tell 
the priests to build me a chapel; I am the 
Immaculate Conception.” 

From the upper church, paths lead 
through shrubberies to the Grotto beneath, 
facing the river. Here the rock is covered 
with the crutches of cured cripples. On the 
one side is the famous fountain, on the 
other a pulpit from which a priest directs 
the devotions of the Special 
trains bring countless invalids to Lourdes, 
and the sight of so much human suffering 
gathered in one spot is deeply pathetic. 
There are numerous bands of volunteers at 


pilgrims. 


the town who skilfully undertake the or- 
ganization of the throngs of pilgrims, most 
of whom are of the poorer class, and who 
have spent what is to them a large sum on 
the journey. The majority of the invalids, 
unfortunately, return as they came, but their 
faith is unshaken; they have not had suffi- 
cient faith they say. Among the pilgrims 
one year was Zola, who went for the pur- 
pose of seeking material for his vividly 
written book, “Lourdes.” 


OF TOYS AN IMPORTANT GERMAN INDUSTRY 


ef the market. There are more than 30,000 
people engaged in making toys in Sonne- 
berg and in the villages of the Thuringian 
Fully 75 per cent of that number 
work in their homes. 


forests. 


The main difference between the industry 
of Sonneberg and that of Nuremburg lies 
in the fact that the former consists princi- 
pally of the manufacture of hand made toys, 
supported by a highly developed house or 
domestic industry, while the latter manu- 
factures toys with machinery in factories 
equipped with all modern appliances. The 
two cities are not direct com- 
petitors, for each has its own 
peculiar specialties, and these 
afford, says Mr. Harris, ample 
opportunities to observe how 
manual labor in the one, in 
which tradition and instinct 
play an important part, is pit- 
ted against the technique me 
chanical skill and trained in 
telligence of the other. An 
other marked difference be 
tween the two industries ts 
that the products of Nurem 
burg are principally of metal 
tin soldiers, swords, railway 
fleets, models of ma 


chinery and other toys intend 


trains, 
ed for boys—while Sonneberg 
uses almost exclusively wood 


porcelain, glass and paper in 
the production of toys best 


{suited to girls 








OUR DAY 


NERVOUSNESS IN CHILDREN 


SUGGESTIONS ON DIET, CARE AND TRAINING 


OFFERED BY A PROFESSOR OF CHILDREN’S DISEASES 1N A GERMAN UNIVERSITY 


TRANSLATED FOR “OUR DAY" FROM “ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG” 


T is generally conceded that nervous- 

ness in children is increasing in all civil- 
ized countries, so much so that some claim 
the degree of nervousness to be in propor- 
tion to the general progress of civilization. 
And this nervousness is not confined to the 
children of the wealthy, whose brain is 
often overburdened and whose nerves are 
overstrained, nor to the families of schol- 
ars, scientists and educated people in gener- 
al, but it extends also to the children of 
artisans, of workingmen and even of ig- 
norant peasants. The craving for new and 
hitherto unknown impressions is a mark of 
the times, and this craving may be regard- 
ed as one of the most striking symptoms 
of nervousness. 

The numerous strong and oftentimes ex- 
citing impressions that we receive, owing 
to our interest in art, in music, poetry and 
the drama, as well as in our home-life, 
cause the nerves to become very irritable, 
and tend to disturb the equilibrium of the 
nervous system. Dr. A. Combe, German 
professor of children’s diseases, character- 
izes the consequent nervousness as an ab- 
normal state of the system, because there is 
an incongruity as regards the stimulus and 
the reaction, while the nerves are not in- 
jured nor the tissues disturbed in any way. 
Inherited tendencies are largely responsi- 
ble for nervousness. 

Nervous children may be divided into 
three classes. Those of the first class are 
too noisy and restless, too irritable and ex- 
cited, the others are too quiet and dull and 
often depressed, while the third and most 
numerous class seem to live in a state of 
alternate stupidity and excitability. The 
first class comprises the slender children of 
slight build, who are very bright—too 
bright for their age. but who use their men- 
tal powers so rapidly that their capacity 
for work very often fails to reach the com- 
mon standard when the child has attained 
an age that calls for independent mental 
action. Parents ought to refrain from spur- 
ring a precocious child on to exert itself; 
they ought to hcld his mental activity in 
check instead of trying to bring up a child- 
wonder. Such children are not alone intel- 
ligent, they are apt to be ingenious and to 
show a quick wit in repartee. Our appreci- 
ation and enjoyment of their seemingly droll 
actions often keeps us from giving them a 
well-merited reproof, or. at least, from call- 
ing their attention to their behavior. Their 
vivid 
ated self-consciousness, which accounts for 


imagination engenders an exagger 
Hallucinations 
often result from their flights of fancy; they 
talk to imaginary people. 
This overwrought state of the imagination, 
with its peculiar fancies, explains the cause 


their desire to play alone 


hear, see and 


of fear—a characteristic trait of a nervous 
disposition. The nervous child is afraid of 
the dark; he is often possessed by a strange 
fear of some imaginary person walking be 
hind him: he is afraid to remain in a room 
alone and he fears even harmless animals 
Sleep is not normal in many such cases; the 


child wants some one to stay with him and 
asks that the light be kept burning. 

Stout, phlegmatic children belong to the 
second, the dull and stupid class. Neither 
threats nor caresses excite them in the 
least, nothing can influence their state of 
stolid indifference. They never show emo- 
tion of any kind; they are cold and un- 
sympathetic while playing with their little 
friends, and the joys and sorrows of other 
people never cause a change in the apathetic 
expression of their faces. They become 
blase at a very early age and seek new and 
strong stimulants. Drunkards, morphine- 
eaters, etc., are recruited from this class, 
also the optimists, who take all things in- 
differently, and the pessimists, with their 
hopeless conception of life. 

Children of a mercurial temperament are 
charming, only too charming, for their ef- 
fusiveness and their innumerable kisses 
often give way to indifference and quarrel- 
someness without any apparent cause. 
Sometimes they are enthusiastic over their 
play, their work in and out of school, and 
at other times they become apathetic and 
discouraged. This change of moods is 
often caused by the state of their health, 
or the period of menstruation in young 
girls; even the change of seasons is apt to 
exert some influence. Yet these periodical 
changes must not go unheeded. 

The science of hygiene is the best cura- 
tive method to employ in treating acquired 
nervousness. Hygienic laws should be 
taught all growing children; they should be 
applied during the early years of a child’s 
life as well as later on, so that its physical, 
mental and moral education be beneficially 
influenced. To accomplish this. the laws 
must be adapted to the age of the child. 

Infants should be kept on an exclusive 
milk diet until they are eight months old. 
From eight months to two years their bill 
of fare should consist of milk, milk broths, 
easily digested cereals, such as sago, farina, 
etc.. cooked in water or milk and sweetened 
if desired or served as a simple pudding, 
also eggs and bread and butter. No meat 
or fresh vegetables. no spices, tea. coffee, 
beer or wine should be allowed. Rocking 
in the cradle or the perambulator must be 
avoided, as well as anything that will stim- 
ulate the faculties. 
light and lou, shrill noises. Wet-nurses 
and nurse-maids must be carefully watched 
and cautioned against evervthing that might 
frichten or excite the child. 


percentive such as 


The diet of a child from two to six years 
include with or 
without cream, a small quantity of beef, 


veal or ham once a day 


may cocoa or chocolate 
while well-hung 


meat. seasoned game and strong meat 
broths as well as highly sniced sauces are 
forbidden. Fresh vegetables. well boile4 
and chopped fine. fresh, stewed or baked 
fruits are permissible, but wine. beer, tea 
At least ten 


necessary 


and coffee are still excluded. 


or twelve hours of sleep are 
When the child begins to talk and to take 


an interest in all that goes on about him it 


is best to let him amuse himself and not to 
try to direct him. No nervous child under 
seven years of age should do systematic, 
mental work. 

The dietary of growing children gradually 
begins to include all that adults eat, yet all 
highly seasoned food, vinegar, rich pastry, 
alcoholic drinks and coffee should form an 
exception at all times. Regular hours of 
sleep are to be insisted upon; all nervous 
children ought to sleep from eight to ten 
hours. It is a mistaken idea that nervous 
children need a great deal of exercise, for 
exercise wastes nerve-force and tires the 
brain. Exhaustion must never follow any 
form of physical exertion. Tiring children 
out physically in order to make them forget 
their sufferings, or trying to divert them by 
traveling, mountain-climbing or sports, is 
harmful in its consequences. Their work 
in the gymnasium should be watched for 
the same reason. Only older children who 
nervous to any marked degree 
ought to be allowed to practice gymnastics. 

Nervousness is caused by a variety of 
diseases that ought always to be properly 
treated. Convalescents who have been ill 
with some acute infectious 


are not 


disease need 
careful attention, and any evidence of ner- 
vousness, such as anaemia, chlorosis, rick- 
ets or diabetes. should be cured, if possible. 
Tt is a well-known fact that digestive trou- 
bles often cause nervousness; therefore, the 
functions of the digestive organs need spe- 
cial attention. Intestinal parasites must be 
removed. The care of the skin is another 
important factor. Two baths of three min- 
utes’ duration at a temperature of 32 de- 
grees to 35 degrees Centigrade, or luke- 
warm sponge baths, are needed each day. 
And lastly, the child’s constitution must be 
strengthened and hardened by means of 
medicinal preparations of iron and quinine, 
cod-liver oil and phosphates, given only 
when prescribed by a physician, and by na- 
ture’s remedies, of which the most effica- 
cious one is a stay in the country, in the 
neighborhood of pine-woods at an altitude 
of not more than 2,500 feet above the sea- 
level. The sea-shore with its surging waves 
does not benefit nervous children, all claims 
They are 
apt to become restless and to suffer from 
The shores of the Bal- 


tic and the Mediterranean form an excep- 


to the contrary notwithstanding. 
sleeplessness there. 


tion, if the children do not take their baths 
in the open air. 
<—_»> 

A new process of solidifying crude oil 
has been brought out by a Chicago com 
pany. A large plant for turning out the 
a thousand tons of them a 
day—is. according to Cassier’s Magazine, 


new briquettes 


to be built at Port Arthur, in Texas, as a 
forerunner of several others in some of the 
newer American oil districts, and the bri 
quettes are to be supplied at tidewater 
at a cost of production of about $1.20 a ton 
Their heat value. when made from Beau 
mont. Texas. oil. is said to be about 18.000 
B, T slightly less than that 
of the oil Trials with 
some of the briquettes are said to have 


U. ner pound 
originally. made 
shown that they burn with a strong, hot 
flame, from the unner surface downward, 


leaving practically no residuum. 
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BUILDING THE REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 


PROGRESS AT THE ISTHMUS 


Described by CHARLES M. PEPPER in the ‘BOSTON TRANSCRIPT” 


KUGKEDS Is steady Guring the wailing period o: the new 
COlMMOGNWeaili, Business improves. ine aecrees olf the 

provisiona! Government are accepteu promptiy and obeyed 
cneeriully, Lue route Ol aulministration goes ou so evenly tnat 
there Is ume to Weign Lue NeWs irom Washington anu guess wnat 
tue rumors irom bugota May mean, 

News irom tne capital of tue United States is read first ot all 
to see how it bears on the canal. Lhe isthmian idea is quick work. 
Complete control ot tne territorial strip by the United States is 
agreed to as better lor both parties than the diviued civil jurisuic- 
tion Which it Was necessary to Insert in the old treaty im Oruer nol 
to wound Colombia's sentiment of sovereignty. In practice that 
would have iretted the American authorities. 

With tue main question determined the hope is that actual 
building will meet with no delay. Lhe dry season is coming on 
and though this ary season is pretty moist, it is a good tume tor 
engineering Operations. lhe suggestion is that the preparation 
tor the permanent sanitation ol Panama ana Coton, which must 
precede waterway construction, begin now. Whether this 1s teas- 
ible L do not know. Here they think it is and they want it done. 

With regard to the rumors irom Bogota, since these have be- 
gun to be supplemented by real intelligence the outcome is dis- 
cussed with an understanding of the Colombian national character 
which is better than can be had by a native of the North. ‘Lhe 
ultimate solution tor Colombia, | heve been tola, will be to merge 
its identity and imcorporate itseli in the republic of Panama. But 
this 1s ultimate, not present, and hardly prospective. 

‘lhe immediate prospect is a day’s prophecy. No one can 
guess more than twenty-tour hours ahead what may happen in the 
neighboring country. lt it were possible for troops to come over- 
land from Bogota through the swamps of Darien, the isthmus 
could meet them. ‘The provisional army numbers iour thousand. 
but since a land movement is not practicable, the only point is 
wiether the Colombians would try to break the line of United 
States warships on either the Atlantic or the Pacific side. Their 
late fellow citizens think that in a frenzy of blind national pride 
they are capable of attempting it, knowing that the sacrifice would 
be hopeless. ‘The sateguard against such trenzied patriotism is the 
thoroughness of the naval preparations and the certainty that the 
commanders are acting both with vigilance and with judgment. 

During the month | have had the chance to see more of what 
might have been if the independence movement had not been so 
immediately successful or what yet might be if a restraining power 
were not ready to be put forth. It strengthens the conviction that 
the course of the United States is not only just to itself and to the 
world, but merciful to Colombia as well. 

These prospects of Colombian folly may blow away in a day 
and the next development may be the good offices of the United 
States in adjusting the relations of Panama and Colombia, Or 
the danger may become more imminent. Whichever it prove to be 
the processes of evolving a permanent government here will not 
be altered. After a while there will be a constituent assembly or 
convention and a constitution will be adopted which will have no 
clause in it against the alienation of territory. 
tution is the working model. 


The Cuban consti- 
Phough the conditions are not ex 
actly parallel there is enough similarity to enable the Cuban 
charter to furnish useful suggestions. ‘This is especially true in 
the adaptation of Spanish or Latin institutions to American ideas. 

Assurances from members of the provisional Government are 
serving a good purpose in calming those who hetd concessions or 
privileges and who did not understand that their vested rights 
were not lost in the succession of one Government to another, 
The old Spanish system obtained in the isthmus and many kinds 
of business were either maintained by the Government as its own 
prerogative or farmed out. In this manner it kept its control ot 
the pearl fisheries and the salt fields. 

The holders of the various concessions were nervous at first 
li a disposition should be shown to repudiate these obligations 
they did not know what their remedy would be. No such disposi 
tion is shown. When some of the concessions expire, public senti 
ment and grounds of policy may prevent their renewal, but they 
will not be abrogated by arbitrary action in the meantime. The 
tobacco privilege, the beef slaughter concessions and the like will 


be recognized as in the past and will furnish means of revenue. 
Since the bishop has given his adhesion to the new order, periunc- 
tory though it'may be, no objection will be made to the Church 
continuing to receive State aid and that prospective cause of irri- 
tation will be removed. ‘Lhe Church has much property. It can- 
not afford to encourage sedition. 

in modelling the new institutions, changes from the present 
system will be made so as to insure the Government’s being repre- 
sentative and genuinely republican. Bogota governed Panama as 
duespotically as Spain once ruled her colonies. While the depart- 
ment elected members of Congress, the real ruler was the gov- 
ernor. At one period this, official was elected, but as the result of 
the unsuccessful revolutions the power of election was taken away 
and the governor was appointed by the authorities at Bogota. 
Sometimes he was a native of Panama, but not always. When 
Colombia thought that military repression was the only means of 
stifling discontent the governor was sent from another section. 
When conciliation and promises were the scheme, he was a native 
of Panama. Governor Obaldia, the last of the governors, was a 
resident of the isthmus. His home is in the northern part where he 
has a large estate. 

fhe Department of Panama was divided into six provinces, 
the administrative heads of which were prefects, also appointed. 
Lhe prefects had great power and the administration was half mili- 
tary. The municipal governments were composed of councils, the 
members of which were elected. The framework of this old system 
will remain, but under the new scheme an effort at decentralization 
will be made. 

Panama, as the chief city of the Isthmus and one which is cer- 
tain to have the greatest growth, will exercise the most influence 
in the new republic. Local jealousies are not likely to be of seri- 
ous moment. The northern provinces bordering Costa Rica have 
been fully as strong as the Pacific metropolis in their support ot 
separation. These have the prospect of a considerable prosperity. 
This is true, not only of the cattle raising sections, but also of the 
fruit growing belt. The banana shipping port of Bocas del Toro 
on the Atlantic has been increasing in importance and now there 
is also a fruit steamer between Colon and New Orleans which 
takes the product of the central belt along the railway. 

The Cz 





ifornians, who had promising coffee plantations in 
Chiriqui until the revolutions and the difficulties with the Colom- 
bian government drove them out, can come back with the cer- 
tainty of receiving some return on their capital. The holders of the 
rubber concessions also are likely to improve their opportunities. 
The gold mine in Darien, which is owned by an English company, 
has been cperated steadily. It may be that adventurous Americans 
will find encouragement to seek for fresh discoveries in that re- 
gion while capitalists may feel justified in attacking the Darien 
iorests with more sustained efforts than they have done hitherto. 
Canal work is expected to make the Isthmus whir with pros- 
perity, yet with the certainty of a peaceful future there is reason 
to look forward to a normal and permanent development of 
natural resources. 

Among the elements of stability is to be reckoned the cur- 
rency. This is silver coinage on a gold basis. Panama never has 
had the paper money with which the greater part of Colombia has 
been cursed. As the Isthmus was the world’s highway and lived 

¥ the international traffic it was not possible to make paper issues 


of 


} 
circulate 


When its political rights were curtailed this sovereign 
privilege of coining money had to be left to it. At one time when 
there was a scarcity, a private firm, by arrangement with the Bo- 
gota Government, bought bullion and had $500,000 coined at the 
Philadelphia mint. Much of the smaller coin bears the stamp of 
the republic of New Granada, of which Colombia and Panama 
were once a part. 

Government regulations restricted the export of silver and 
enough remained on the Isthmus for ordinary purposes of trade, 
but when the recent rise in the white metal was at its height means 
were found to ship out silver dollars. Independence stopped the 
shipments and caused the silver to be held. As a medium of com 
mon exchange it was threatening to go beyond its bullion value. 
\ sentimental and artificial movement started and it has been diff- 


cult to change a five-dollar gold piece without an appreciable. loss. 
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COURSE OF THE PANAMA CANAL AS PROPOSED IN THE 


This artificial fluctuation has not yet fully run its course, but 
the basis will be normal beiore long. At present the American 
gold dollar is worth $2.40 Colombian or Panama silver. For sev- 
eral months it has been nearer $2.60. The customs taxes which the 
importers pay are about twenty-five per cent ad valorem on a 
silver valuation and they were commonly counted at ten per cent 
gold. It is recognized that with the building of the canal by the 
Government of the United States and the payments which will be 
made, American money in time will supersede the isthmian cur- 
rency, but this will come normally end without financial derange- 
ment. The Panama republic blesses itself that it has no paper is- 
sues which would either have to be redeemed or repudiated. 

Having looked into some of these subjects I went one day to 
the headquarters of the provisional Government in Panama to in- 
form myself of the official acts. 
and decrees. 


These are chiefly proclamations 
The Official Gazette has not been published yet, but 
ultimately it will appear with all of them in regular order. In the 
meantime the public has been informed by handbills and posters 
and partially by the newspapers. However, the local journals are 
limited in their facilities and as they could not always print the 
latest information from the United States and the most recent acts 
of the provisional Government, the latter were omitted. It was a 
safe assumption that whatever was done locally would be known 
soon enough whether or not it was printed, while the common 
tongue could not spread the developments in Washington swiftly 
or surely enough. This was the overpowering hunger, the appetite 
for which had to be satisfied by the printing press. 

Of the decrees and proclamations some are purely sentimental, 
such as the one declaring Dr. Amador, who had gone to Wash- 
ington in the capacity of special commissioner, the adopted son 
of Panama, and decreeing that his portrait be painted. Dr. Am- 


LATEST SURVEY. 


ador and Dr. Arango, who is the head of the provisional Govern- 
ment, by all the testimony, were the men who had the heaviest re- 
sponsibility and whose talents for organization brought independ- 
ence so quickly. Neither is young. Old heads laid the plans for 
the republic of Panama and old heads guide its course. There is 
no hint of radicalism in its measures, 

Others of the proclamations are of thanks or congratulations 
and likewise there is provision for a shield or coat-of-arms for 
the republic. But most of the decrees are the formal acts of gov- 
ernment administration. They had a business tone. One that 
drew my attention was from the minister of war and marine. It 
recited that persons trying to stir up discontent, whether foreign- 
ers or otherwise, would be arrested and sent out of the country 
by the first vessel. All the foreigners whom I had met were more 
than content and this reference to them was puzzling till it was 
explained. Under the new conditions Colombians who do not 
give allegiance to Panama, naturally become foreigners just as are 
Germans, Italians or Peruvians. Some of the former army offi- 
cers and civil officeholders and a very few of other classes with 
family ties in Colombia were not satisfied and they were placed on 
board a merchant ship at Colon and sent to Cartagena. The warn- 
ing was directed to these classes. As long as they keep quiet they 
will be let alone. 

The new authorities have had to meet some unexpected situa- 
tions and in most cases they have done so with good sense and 
moderation. Domingo Obaldia, the governor who was arrested 
at the outset, now walks the streets of Panama as freely as any 
man. There is no spirit of intolerance or resentment. The meas- 
ures taken against fomenting discontent are merely those dictated 
by self-protection, 


NEW PLAN OF ONE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT, 


OMER L. COOK, superintendent of 
schools in Marion County, Indiana, 
in which Indianapolis is located, has de- 
vised a new plan for keeping in direct and 


“TI have visited thirty-seven schools. I 


: > me . fe parent that you wish to talk with him con- 
£ , ; 
2 BAA: Ao & 


cerning his child’s conduct. 
to do this many times. 


You will have 
Do not put up with 





close touch with all the teachers in his 
county. Concerning it he said recently: 

“IT wished to keep in close touch with all 
the schools of the county, and you can see 
that one man cannot visit them all in a 
week, a month, or even two months, if he 
expects to stop long enough to make any 
observations. There are about two hundred 
schools in Marion County. The first letter 
I sent out was of one page, but I received 
many words of thanks from teachers, who 
said it had been a help to them. The next 
issue consisted of four pages, and I shall 
probably make that size permanent.” 

Some excerpts from Mr. Cook’s letters 
to his teachers follow: 

“Send me names and addresses of pupils 
who are causing you trouble. 


found eighteen pupils whose feet did not 
touch the floor; they were seated; provide 
boxes for their feet. I saw twenty whose 
hair had not been combed; twenty-three 
whose hands were dirty, and twelve dirty 
faces. It will take ten minutes, some soap, 
water, a towel and a comb to change the 
appearance of these pupils. I saw six pu- 
pils sitting on top of the desks at recess, 
and seven who hats in the 
Teachers will find, by correct- 
ing these faults on the part of the pupils, 
that they will have much toward 
placing their schools in good working order. 

“If certain pupils persist in being dis 
orderly, send them home and notify the 


/ 6, 


wore their 


schoolroom. 


done 


é ; ef 


any disturbance for one minute. You can 


better afford to miss thirty minutes of 
school than to have two minutes’ disorder. 
“In visiting schools I find so many 


teachers trying to do all the work. Many 
teachers ask questions and then answer 
them themselves. Don’t do that. If you 
call on John for a recitation and he fails, 
try others, and when you do get a correct 
answer, have all who failed recite again. 
Stay with a subject until you get it. If no 
pupil can recite, dismiss the class and have 
them prepare their work.” 

“One teacher wrote me,” said Mr. Cook, 
“that she had read that portion of my let- 
ter concerning dirty faces and uncombed 
hair to her pupils, and there was a marked 
difference in personal appearance of the 
class next day.” 


YUM 
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PROGRESS OF RUSSIA’S PERSECUTION OF FINLAND 


THE MORE RECENT STEPS OF HUMILIATION ADOPTED BY 


THAT GOVERNMENT AGAINST THE UNHAPPY FINLANDER 


kK KiC nHoiRSiROLM, tne autnorized 
representative In “rance Ol tue Linmsn 
patriots, as contribuleu an extenued aru 
cle to le inuepenuent, recountung we 
various steps taken by sKussia to destroy 
tne national existence ot Kinland. He 1s 
one of the higaly educated young 
men ol that country and has hiled the po- 
sition ol Mr. Khrstroem’s tatner 
Was protessor olf Criminal Law in the Uni- 
versity ot Helsingtors anda 1s known as 


“tne father ot the Finnish criminal code.’ 


most 


juuge. 


the son has therefore had every opportun- 
ity to obtain inside iniormation on the 
great movement to destroy Finland’s lib- 
erty and reduce it to the seridom oi a Rus- 
sian province. The following extract re- 
counts the latest measures taken in carrying 
out the general policy against Finland. 
ie. 

The military law, which was the starting 
point of this whole constitutional conflict, 
when submitted to the consideration of the 
Imperial Russian Council, was viewed by 
the large majority of this high official body, 
composed exclusively of Russians, let it be 
remembered, in the same light as by the 
finnish Diet. ‘Lhe proposition of the Min- 
ister of War was negatived by a vote oi 
sixty to twenty! It was hoped and ex- 
pected that the Czar would approve the de- 
cision of his Council, and thus, though at 
the eleventh hour, the constitutional con- 
flict with Finland would have been avoided. 
But alas! the Emperor sided with the mi- 
nority of his advisers, with the result that 
the larger part of the Finnish army was 
broken up, our young recruits were sent to 
do service beyond the frontiers of their 
country, outside of the jurisdiction of our 
laws and under officers who do not know 
our language; while troops who, under the 
old law, would never have put foot within 
our borders, were quartered on us. 

3ut it was not only in the military sphere 
that outsiders were thrust upon us. Rus- 
Sians, quite wanting in the necessary quali- 
ties properly to perform their duties, were 
placed in important posts. Thereupon, we 
Finns, a cultivated, peaceful and loyal peo- 
ple, protested pacifically and legally through 
our various public bodies—municipal coun- 
tribunals, journals 
against these abuses. 


cils, reviews— 
Then the Russian au- 
thorities began to suppress our periodicals 
and prohibit every kind of public meeting, 
to arrest our leaders and dissolve associa- 


and 


tions, to remove judges and banish—a pun- 
ishment unknown to the Finnish 
book—our patriots. 


statute 
Exceptional and dra- 
conian powers were given to the Governor- 
General, who instituted violent measures of 
oppression, which are still in 
throughout the land. 

I have just drawn up for the first time a 
complete list of prominent Finnish citizens 
who have been banished during the pres- 
ent difficulties. It includes nearly twenty 
members of the Diet, a half dozen mayors, 


operation 


four or five editors and three university 
professors,—-forty-two persons in all up to 
the present moment, with the number con- 


By ERIC EHRSTROEM 


stantly growing, drawn generally from the 
highest classes, both socially and intellec- 
tually. Among these was the regretted Dr. 
Lyly, a scientist of the greatest promise, 
who was studying abroad when the blow 
came, and who shot himself 
through sorrow and hopelessness, leaving a 
young wife to mourn him. 


thereupon 


But the widow 
of Dr. Lyly is not the only Finnish woman 
who has been in tears and in mourning 
since 1899. Nor will she be the last, for 
arrests, expulsions, the closing of business 
houses and all sorts oi illegal acts are going 
right on at the present moment. One by 
one are being broken down all the main- 
stays of our and constitutional 
has been declared the 

Finland. If General 
Bobrikoff considers that public safety is 


national 
The Russian 
official 


life. 


language oi 


threatened, he may make himself a sort of 
dictator. He does not hesitate to force in- 
timidated peasants to sign addresses of con- 
gratulation to the Government, to bribe the 
weak and employ traitors to their country. 
His latest act is not to suffer to be tried 
before the regular courts citizens guilty of 
not decorating their houses on the Czar’s 
birthday and on other Russian national hol- 
idays; who display the national 
flag or who take part in calling public 
meetings without the authorization of the 
Governor-General. Bobrikoff and his min- 
with “culprits” by fining 
them 400 marks or imprisoning them. Thus 
the whole public and private life of Finland 
is at the mercy of this 
de Plehwe himself is 
tactless and brutal. 


citizens 


ions deal such 


satrap whom M. 


known to consider 


* * * * * * 


WHERE THE WEATHER 


l T is always fine weather in Egypt. Even 
in Cairo a rain-storm is an event, sep- 
arated generally by weeks from its prede- 
cessor; and higher up the Nile there is no 
rain for months. Every morning one sees 
the face of the sun; all day, one basks in 
his rays; and at night he sets full and 
bright till he drops out of view, leaving an 
after-glow of singular beauty; the Nile wa- 
ters turned into molten gold beneath a 
canopy all heliotrope and pink and yellow 
and palest emerald. It is warm and pleas- 
ant weather beneath that sun almost all the 
winter. In Cairo in December and January, 
the temperature was usually found to be 
about sixty in the shade; at Luxor, in the 
following month, it mounted to ten degrees 
more; and at Assouan, at the beginning of 
March, the thermometer stood at noon at 
somewhere between eighty and eighty-five 
Then this warm air is so electric, 
so dry and clear, that it is continuously 
pleasant to sensitive lungs to breathe it. On 


degrees. 


the Nile there is a fall of dew at night, and 
the winds are sometimes cold as they blow 
over the water. But this simply means that 
It is, in fact, a great 
mistake to go without a warm cloak to any 


a wrap is necessary. 


of the winter health-resorts, as a good wrap 
is everywhere much needed occasionally. 


But in spite of these violent measures and 
this new Reign of Terror, in spite of an oc- 
casional case of treason to one’s country, 
an infamy which happens in all lands at 
moments of great trial, Bobrikoff and 
Plehwe have not been able to conquer the 
splendid moral resistance of this noble lit- 
tle nation of two and a half million souls; 
and the result of this contest proves better 
than any high-flown dissertation that law 
and the spirit of liberty are stronger than 
perjury and violence. 

One of the results, but not one expected 
or desired by the Russian Government, of 
this unfortunate conflict has 
strengthen the- liberal opposition. 
the present the 
faithful and loyal 


been to 

Up to 
Finns have always been 
Czars. 
They have never taken any part in the revo- 
lutionary movements in Russia, have not 
with this 
quite the contrary. 


subjects of the 


even sided liberal opposition; 
Finland has ever op- 
posed the enemies of the present regime in 
Russia. But now, thanks to the blundering 
and cruel policy represented by Bobrikoff 
and Plehwe, the succeeded in 


turning a stanch friend into a bitter foe. 


Czar has 


Now every high-minded Finn, conscious of 
what is going on in his country, longs for 
the fall of autocracy and the triumph of 
liberty in Russia itself. We now perceive 
that the triumph of the cause of those who 
are fighting for liberty in Russia can alone 
succor us and restore to us our vanished 
liberty our suppressed constitution. 
Thus results are produced that are opposed 
to the cruel and unfair ends which tyrants 
seek to attain. 


and 


* * * * * * 
IS ALWAYS PERFECT 


—_ 
Given this and thin flannel underclothing, 
and neither wind nor dew will matter even 
on a Nile boat at night. For the 
part, Egyptian weather is ideal for the deli- 
cate and delicious for the healthy. Ordinary 
dress must be much the same as we wear 
in spring at home. 
in that dry and sandy atmosphere, and 
beige, brown, or “pepper-and-salt” mix- 
tures are the best wear, in not too thick 
tweeds or cloths. 


most 


Dust is the chief enemy 


— 


Mr. George Vanderbilt has sailed for Eu- 
rope because of worries over troubles con- 
North 
The unfriendly character of the 


nected with his Biltmore estate in 
Carolina. 
people, the determination to make him pay 
ten prices for land, the unfriendliness of 
juries in awarding damages, and some dis- 
honesty on the part of employees, have dis- 


Mr. 


Biltmore consists of 147,c0o acres in North 


couraged him. Vanderbilt's estate of 


Carolina. The house cost $7,000,000, and is 
perhaps one of the most expensive dwell- 
ings in the world. It an area of 
200 by 375 feet. 
300 miles long, and there are thirty-eight 


covers 


The boundary fence is 


miles of macadamized driveways in the park. 
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The President on Alaska. 


T is gratifying to notice the attention paid to Alaska by the 
President in his annual message to Congress. 





He declares the 
resources of the country consisting of minerals and agriculture, 
fisheries and forests have only been tapped as yet, and that a 


wonderful development will be witnessed in our northland in the 





A FLYING LEAP— WILL HE MAKE IT? 
liarper's Weekly. 


not distant future. 
Alaska red men. The President’s words are as follows: 

“T call your special attention to the Territory of Alaska. The 
country is developing rapidly, and it has an assured future. The 
mineral wealth is great and has as yet hardly been tapped. The 
fisheries, if wisely handled, and kept under national control, will 
be a business as permanent as any other, and of the utmost im- 
portance tothe people. The forests, if properly guarded, will form 
another great source of wealth. Portions of Alaska are fitted for 
farming and stock raising, although the methods must be adapted 
to the peculiar conditions of the country. 


He also realizes the crying needs of the 


Alaska is situated in 
the far north; but so are Norway and Sweden and Finland; and 
Alaska can prosper and play its part in the New World just as 
those nations have prospered and played their parts in the Old 
World. Proper land laws should be enacted; and the survey of 
the public lands immediately begun. Coal-land entryman may 
make his location and secure patent under methods kindred to 
those now prescribed for homestead and mineral entrymen. Sal- 
mon hatcheries, exclusively under Government control, should be 


established. The cable should be extended from Sitka westward. 
Wagon roads and trails should be built, and the building of rail- 
roads promoted in all legitimate ways. 
built along the coast. 


Lighthouses should be 
Attention should be paid to the needs of the 
Alaska Indians; provision should be made for an officer, with dep- 
uties, to study their needs, relieve their immediate wants, and help 
them adapt themselves to the new conditions. 

“The commission appointed to investigate, during the season 
of 1903, the condition and needs of the Alaska salmon fisheries, has 
finished its work in the field, and is preparing a detailed report 
thereon. A preliminary report reciting the measures immediately 
required for the protection and preservation of the salmon industry 
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has already been submitted to the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor for his attention and ior the needed action.” 

It was the writer's privilege to meet the Senatorial Investiga- 
tion Committee in Alaska last summer, and to assist them some- 
what in securing facts concerning certain tribes of Indians. Let 
us hope that their report will show the solution of a number of 
intricate problems that today confront the people of Alaska. 


The End of the Wage System. 


ON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, United States Commissioner 
of Labor, is responsible for the striking declaration that the 
wage system is nearing its end and that humanity is on the eve 
of a higher relationship between labor and capital. 
In a recent address in Philadelphia Mr. Wright said: 
“The wage system will pass away. 





In its stead, I believe, there 
will come a system which will be composed of the profit-sharing 
and the co-operation ideas. The great labor question means the 
struggle of humanity for a higher standard of life. The employer 
must consider his employee, as well as the stockholder, as an 
investor.” 

In the same address, Mr. Wright gave his hearty approval to 
those plans which insure labor against incapacity resulting from 
accident, illness or advancing age. The German idea was quoted, 
under which the employer pays one-fourth the cost of a sick and 
death benefit policy, the employee one-fourth and the 
ment one-half. 


govern- 


“England,” said Mr, Wright, “has taken up this question, and 
we of the United States are steadily approaching it. 

“Capital charges to the consumer the depreciation of property 
and machinery. Why should not the depreciation of labor’s ma- 
chinery, its hands, its brains, its body, be included in the final cost? 

“We see in every progressive community that the demand of 
the workingman is no longer for a wage sufficient to enable him 
to keep body and soul together. Labor has been taught to feel 
that it is a social as well as an economic power in the community 
and this educating process has gone on until the demand of labor 
is for a reasonable margin beyond that fixed by the iron law of 
wages. 

“The wage system will pass away. It is, as has been shown, 
unsatisfactory in many of its applications. 
for its equities upon the generosity and great mindedness of em 
ployers. That there are many such who would scorn to influence 
the votes or actions of their employees, and who would be incapa 


It depends too largely ° 
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ble of taking petty or great advantage of their workmen is happily 
true. That there are others, however, who make use of these op- 
portunities proves the weakness of the system and argues for a 
greater measure of independence for those who labor. 

“The system that will take the place of that under which mere 
wages are paid probably will be composed of the profit-sharing 
and co-operative plans. The work-people will then acquire the 
interest of investors, the more capable will rise to their opportun- 
ities and the less worthy will find their level.” 


=== 


Another Model Village. 





HE growth of model villages is one of the most auspicious 

signs of the times, affording as it does a glimpse of the fact 
that there is a solution of the labor problem happy and peaceful. 
The latest addition to the ranks of model villages in the world is 
that built by the great gun manufacturing concern of Vickers’ 
Sons and Maxim on an island off Furness in Lancashire in Eng- 
land. The town contains 1,000 houses which compare favorably 
with the 400 in Bourneville, and the 600 in Port Sunlight, the two 
other notable model villages in England. One of the chief ad- 
vantages of the new settlement is the low rate of rent paid for the 
houses. A staff correspondent of Cassier’s Magazine, who visited 
the village, writing of the community in that periodical, says: 

“The houses were built without the interposition of middle- 
men, and at a very low first cost, so that the tenants gain in get- 
ting superior accommodations for a small rent. Houses have been 
built to suit all classes of workmen, the rents varying from 5s. to 
gs. per week, including rates and taxes, with a few villas for 
draughtsmen and foremen. It goes without saying that drainage 
has had special attention, the septic tank system has been adopted, 
and the tanks are built under the ground level and covered over 
to form two public gardens. The quaint gable decorations an] 
mullioned windows of the houses recall the old Cheshire style, 
while internally all the rooms are finely decorated. Being lighted 
entirely by electricity, the interiors are bright and attractive. 

“The town is built on two heights separated by a valley which 
has been laid out as a public garden seven and a half acres in ex- 
tent, with its sloping banks, terraced with winding walks and par- 
terres of flowers and shrubs. Centrally situated is a band stand, 
where the works’ orchestra plays regularly. The lines of the prin- 
cipal streets are relieved by flower beds, and climbing plants grow 
on the walls of the houses, both being attended by the company’s 
servants. In Vickerstown such as have a desire to cultivate plants 
and vegetables can have garden allotments at normal rents; but 
so far as floral effects in the streets and terraces are concerned 




















“TI wonder if I ought to put it in my collection 
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the company’s gardeners attend to them; only in the better houses 
are there private front gardens. 

“The town has its shops, many of them on a co-operative prin- 
ciple. Free sites have been granted for churches of all denomina- 
tions, and there are two schools. For open-air recreation there 


-DAY 


are football and cricket grounds, bowling greens, golf links; the 
garden allotments extend to six acres. There is an institute for 
the encouragement of science study, and literary pursuits, and for 
enabling votaries of chess and other such games to exercise 


their skill.” 


The Farm as the New Nature School. 





es HE growth of nature study during the past few years has 

been nothing short of phenomenal. This branch of learning, 
together with manual training, reveals a healthy reaction against 
the one-sided, classical curriculum which held undisputed sway for 
so long a period. 

Today no school is considered complete in its equipment with- 
out a school-garden, or at least a study of nature, not merely 
through books but by means of natural objects in the school-room, 
and frequent excursions afleld. 

The editor of the Independent now elaborates the patent idea 
that the school of nature par excellence is the farm itself, and that 
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children reared in the country are continually learning lessons 
from Dame Nature. He says: 

“We do not get anything like a complete apprehension of 
country life when we speak of its profits and pleasures. The 
chief fact to be considered is that, in the country, we are at school. 
Some years ago a French author published a book entitled, ‘The 
Population of a Pear Tree.’ He found every tree very full of peo- 
ple. The relations of all these lives to each other, and to human 
b 


eings, is a volume that nature opens before anyone who cares to 
study. Asa Gray used to speak of the trees as his professors. The 


college that he attented was ‘the valley before his homestead, set 
around with orchard-covered hills,’ and everywhere man and na- 
ture at harmony. PresiJent Jordan of Leland Stanford, says that 
‘the best thing that a college can do for a young man is to bring 
m into the right sort of contact.’ The country home not only 
oes this, but it furnishes the curious mind with the very best 
object lessons, to inspire the mind and purify the heart. Professor 
irch in his ‘Ideal School’ insists that every child is a born natur- 
st; that his eyes are open to the beauty of the flowers, and to the 
charm of life about him, as an endowment of nature. So it comes 
about that in making a country home you are really establishing 
a school. Every leaf, and each twig, and the pebbles in the brooks 
are object lessons to be studied. You did not think that you were 
school-house, but a mere dwelling-house; yet see how 
wonerfully things come about. You find that your whole property, 
house only, but the garden, the orchard, the corn-field and 
yetato patch, are all parts of an educational plan; and children 
Orn into it to find out what they can of its wonders. 
“But even more important is the fact that the home in the 
country, with wise and open-eyed parents, becomes not only a 
school of instructicn but of application. Every one of the sciences 
can here be immediately put into practice. Botany goes to work 
in the garden, and entomology in the orchard. Geology finds its 
place everywhere about the farm, in its soils and water-courses; 
while chemistry is the very basis of systematic agriculture. The 
idea is just beginning to dawn on the minds of our leading educa- 
tors that, after all, the greatest educational institution is a well 
conducted farm. It is learning by doing.” 
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HERBERT OP Rawenv wepierl 

i hem discoverer of the doctrine of evo- 

lution and the greatest of the material 
philosophers of the age, Herbert Spencer, 
passed away on December 8 He did his 
work quietly, performed no_ spectacular 
deeds, had almost no connection with so- 
ciety and lacked the romantic which char- 
acterizes most of the high-class Englishmen 
of the period. He never attended a Uni- 
versity. The great religious and poetic 
movements of his day seem not to have 
touched him. He was never married. Ina 
word, he will live as he had lived for years, 
in his great books, and the story of his ca- 
reer as it will be told by his future bi- 
ographer will resolve itself into a discussion 
ot the Spencerian philosophy. 

What this great philosopher might have 
been and might have accomplished for God 
and truth had his mind been rightly di- 
rected in religious channels is an interest- 
ing matter for speculation. That he would 
have ranked with Gladstone as a defender 
of the faith there can be no doubt. But 
even as it was, this massive intellect, shut 
off by his own desire from intercourse with 
the world at large, could not fail to feel the 
force of a higher power. Although endeay- 
oring to place his system on a non-super- 
natural basis, yet there was something in 
the universe which even he, the greatest of 
all modern nationalists, could not explain, 
account for or define. He said: 

“The consciousness of an_ inscrutable 
Power manifested to us through all phe- 
nomena has been growing ever clearer; and 
must eventually be freed from its imperfec- 
tions. The certainty that on the one hand 
its nature transcends intuition and is be- 
yond imagination, is the certainty toward 
which intelligence has from the first been 
progressing. To this conclusion Science 
inevitably arrives as it reaches its confines; 
while to this conclusion Religion is irresisti- 
bly driven by criticism.” 

This is his “Unknowable.” He, too, saw 
“through a glass darkly,” but he did see. 
Finally, Mr. Spencer believed in evolution 
as a continuous process—that it was still 
going on. The chief obstacles were, as he 
thought, human folly and the sins of legis- 
lators. But the force is not to be resisted. 
He said that “it seems not only rational to 
believe in some further evolution, but irra- 
tional to doubt it.” 

Herbert Spencer was born in 1820; was 
educated privately by a clerical uncle; fol- 
lowed the profession of civil engineer from 
his eighteenth to his twenty-fifth year, dur- 
ing which time he wrote several papers on 
subjects connected with his profession; in-, 
vaded general literature in 1842 with a 
series of essays on “The Proper Sphere of 
Government,” which appeared in the Non- 
conformist were later reprinted in 
pamphlet form; abandoned his profession 
in 1845 and in 1848 became sub-editor of the 
Economist, which position he held till 1853. 
During this period, namely in 1850, he pub- 


and 


lished “Social Statics, or the Conditions 
Essential to Human Happiness Specified, 
and the First of Them Developed,” which, 
by the way, is out of print and has been 
suppressed. In 1855 he began his life work, 
which, however, was interrupted by sick- 
ness, and was not formally taken up again 
till 1860, in which year he issued his pros- 
pectus of “The Synthetic Philosophy,” in 
which it was proposed to apply generally 
the law of evolution as set forth in two es- 
says printed in 1857. From 1885 to 1897, 
when the third volume of the “Principles of 
Sociology” appeared, Mr. Spencer had been 
at work completing his system. 
plished his task. 
his life. 


He accom- 
And this is the record of 


Almost from the beginning of his studies 
Mr. Spencer reached the conclusion that so- 
ciety had a life and laws of its own which 
it was the business of the wise man to dis- 
cover and bring himself in accord with. 
Naturally one with this scientific concep- 
tion of society distrusted all efforts of man- 
kind to improve it by legislation. No small 
part of his writings was devoted to show- 
ing the harm of legislation in excess of 


what was absolutely necessary. The doc- 





trine of laissez iaire never had a more con- 
vincing advocate. but before he began his 
social and political writings he published in 
1855 a book entitled ‘Principles of Psychol- 
ogy,” in which he applied the general prin- 
ciple of evolution to the phenomena of the 
mind. ‘This was four years before Darwin 
published his “Origin of Species.” Thus 
Spencer is the inventor, or rather discover- 
er, of the doctrine of evolution. 

Speaking on this point, Mr. Grant Allen 
said in an article on Spencer: 

“Emphatically and before all other men, 
Mr. Spencer is the inventor and patentee of 
evolution. And as our age is essentially the 
age of evolution, Mr. Spencer may iairly 
claim to rank as its truest prophet. The 
very word is his; it is he, and he alone, who 
first employed and popularized it in its ex- 
isting philosophical and cosmical sense. To 
the man in the street, no doubt, ever accus- 
tomed to think of evolution as Darwin’s 
discovery—and probably also to confine its 
meaning to organic evolution alone, which 
is but a single branch of it—this plain state- 
ment of fact may seem at first sight a hard 
saying. Nevertheless it is strictly and ab- 
solutely true. Darwin himself very seldom 
almost never—used the word evolution in 
his own published writings; and when he 
used it at all he borrowed it, quite uncon- 
sciously, I think, from that younger con- 
temporary—his junior by eleven years— 
whom he rightly described as ‘our great 
philosopher.’ ”’ 





A COLLEGE PRESIDENT WITH SADDLEBAGS 


FROST, 
Kentucky, enjoys 


RESIDENT WILLIAM G. 
of Berea College, 

the distinction of being the only college 
president in the United States who owns 
saddlebags on which he rides through the 
mountain districts drumming up new stu- 
dents. He 
rider. 


is thus an educational circuit 
Furthermore, he is probably the only 
well-known educator who carries with him 
a drummer’s outfit, in the shape of a drum- 
mer’s trunk filled with apartments for the 
different circular matter and facts concern- 
ing Berea, so that he can place his hands 
on what he wants at a moment’s notice. 

A dozen years ago he was projessor of 
Greek at Oberlin. His general college 
work and his power of rousing enthusiasm 
among his students were notable there, but 
it was as an authority on dark spots of Greek 
grammar that Dr. Frost was acquiring a 
national reputation. His 3erea 
did not come in the way or from the mo- 
tives which usually influence 
among college faculties. He became inter- 
ested in the mountaineers and their needs 
during a vacation trip through western Vir- 
ginia. 


move to 


changes 


It is Dr. Frost’s distinction that he has 
grasped this problem of mountaineer edu- 
It shaped itself in his 
mind not as a work for Berea or for Ken- 


cation as a whole. 


tucky, or for any single college or state, but 
as a national matter, affecting not merely 
the future of 2,000,000 mountaineers—they 
have since become 3,co0,0o0oo—but the fu- 
ture of the whole country. It is due to him 
more than to anyone else that the value of 
this red mountain Saxon blood as a reser- 
voir from which to recruit the depleted and 


worn out stock of cities is coming to be 
generally understood through the country. 

Once Dr. Frost grasped this idea of the 
solidarity of the mountain empire, reaching 
through “thg back yards of eight states,” 
the likeness of all these people in need and 
character, and of the gulf which separates 
them their 
states it was inevitable that he should go 
The journeys which Dr. Frost 
loves most of all are those in the saddle, 
for which the saddlebags will carry a mod- 


from the lowlanders in own 


to Berea. 


est personal equipment on one side and 
educational leaflets of all kinds on the other. 
These journeys take the Greek scholar into 
the homes, many of them of logs, of the 
mountaineers, for His 
sympathy and tact win the confidences of 


weeks at a time. 
these men and that is a greater task than 
winning the interest of city audiences in the 
shy, 
proud, suspicious people, who resent chari- 


work, for the mountaineers are a 
ty and patronage even more hotly than the 
freeborn American of other sections resent 
them. 

<S 


Hon. George F. Hoar, the venerable 
senator from Massachusetts, on the occa- 
sion of his seventy-seventh birthday, at a 
reception gave expression to what he con- 
siders the essentials of a true life. He 
“Tf my life has been worth anything, 
it has been because I have insisted, to the 
best of my ability, that these three things 
—love of God, love of country, and man- 
hood—are 


said: 


the essential and fundamental 
things, and that race, color, and creed are 
unessential and accidental.” 
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AN AIRSHIP THAT FLIES 


HE airship of the Lebaudy brothers, 
‘| which has just made new records both 
for speed and length of flight, has been be- 
fore the public about a year. Public exhi- 
bitions were given in November of last 
year, and again in May, 1903. This craft 
resembles in general design those of Se- 
vero, Santos-Dumont, De Bradsky, Spen- 
cer, Barton, Von Zeppelin, Stevens and 
Gerth. One feature which differentiates the 
new airship from the others is the shape of 
the gas bag. Most of the aeronauts here 
named make both ends of their balloons 
alike, and have these either bluntly conical 
or egg shaped. The Lebaudys make their 
prow sharper and more slender than the 
stern. 

On November 12 this new airship made a 
trip from Moisson near Mantes to Paris, a 
distance as the crow flies of 34% miles. 
Moisson lies northeast of Paris, but as the 
wind blew from the south-south-west at 61% 
yd. per second the course taken by the 








THE LEBAUDY AIRSHIP. 


aeronaut made the actual journey nearly 
sixty miles, which was accomplished in 1 hr. 
42 min. During the voyage the aeronaut, 
M. Juchmes, used 286 lb. of ballast out of 
638 lb. which he took with him. 
est height attained was 1,000 ft., but the av- 
erage was only a third of that. 


The great- 


One thing which helped to achieve the 
success was the fact that their craft sailed 
in one direction only—from Moisson to 
the French capital—and with the wind. Dis- 
patches from Paris say that “a moderate 
breeze” was blowing toward their destina- 
tion. This might have had a velocity of six 
or eight miles an hour, possibly more. In 
estimating the qualities of the airship itself 
some discount should, therefore, be made 
from the average speed of twenty-nine 
Still, this 
would probably not cut the record down to 
twenty miles. 


miles an hour, which is reported. 


The closest approach to this 
hitherto was made by the English aeronaut, 
Spencer, who, on September 19, 1902, se- 
cured a mean speed of eighteen miles, or 
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very nearly that, while describing great cir 
cles in the air. 

Besides having the advantage oi sailing 
all the time with the wind, and perhaps a 
perceptible superiority of model in cleaving 
the air, the Lebaudys doubtless derived 
some benefit from the efticiency of their 
gasoline engine. ‘Lhis is rated at forty-five 
horse power, while Spencer had only thirty- 
five horse power at his disposal. In the lat- 
est Santos-Dumont airship, No. 10, the en- 
gines are rated at sixty horse power. 

— 


RADIUM CHANGING INTO HELIUM 
S's W. RAMSAY, a iamous English 


scientist, has made the important an- 
nouncement at the London Institution that 
rauium gives off a heavy gas, which slowly 
changes into helium and then vanishes. 
Radium is a metal, an element, which is 
extracted from a mineral known as pitch- 
blende, and is remarkable in that it gives 
off light and heat without wasting or with- 
out being consumed. Helium is a very rare 
gas, which exists in the sun and which has 
only recently been obtained and isolated. It 
is totally different from radium in form and 
nature—as different as is gold irom iron. 
In the course of Sir William Ramsay's 
iecture, he described how the long search 
nto the problem of what becomes oi the 
ninute particles with which we know that 
adium is always parting was quite lately 


ewarded. Besides its other maniiestations, 


adium constantly gives off an emanation 
lich seems to behave in aii respects like 
heavy gas. It can be collected in tiny 


lasks, measured and wei 


display the characteristic properties of ra 
dium. But it is not permanent; in about a 
month it entirely disappears. What be- 
comes of it? 

Now, Sir William Ramsay has caught 
this emanation in the act of vanishing. He 
ound that after it had been collected for a 
couple of days its spectrum—which previ- 
ously was entirely unlike any yet studie 
began to display the typical, yellow line of 
helium, the gas first known and ¢ stened 
by 1ts constant presence in su In ur 
or five days the helium lines grew brightet 
and in another week the gs} m of helium 
was positively blazing in the hermetically 
sealed tubes that had been filled with the 
pure emanations, or gaseous output, of 


radium. 

In other wor’s, one element had be 
literally seen to change into another wo1 
quite different nature uncer the eyes of the 
experimenters. 

Editorially commenting on Sir William 
Ramsay’s discovery, the Daily Mail says: 

“Tt is as if gold were to change into iron 
of its own accord and completely upset the 


Myf) 


laws cf the old chemistry. “S> wonder that, 
with this amazing fact before them, scien- 
tists are hopeful of reading the riddle of the 
universe. They are now inclining more and 
more to the belief that all things are elec- 
tricity in different form and in varying 
combinations and that in this mysterious 
force which we use every day but which we 
cannot satisfactorily explain is the solution 
to the great problem which has tasked man- 
kind for centuries.” 
——. 
NATURAL TRAP FOR BIG OCEAN GAME 

Pp ROBABLY the best arranged natural 

trap in America for catching black- 
fish, finback whales and other big ocean 
game is the little bay forming the harbor 
of Provincetown, Cape Cod. 
the exact situation is seen. 


On the map 
The blackfish 
or whales come down the coast from the 
north, encounter shallow water possibly to 
the east of Plymouth or midway the Cape, 
then follow it along and are naturally led 
into the cul de sac of Cape Cod Harbor. 
Here the boats easily surround and drive 















MAP SHOWING THE NATURAL 
TRAP AT CAPE COD HARBOR ~~ 
INTO WHICH WHALES AND \ 
BLACKFISH SWIX. \ 


the whales in. One of the largest schools 
of blackfish ever caught in this natural trap 
was sighted in the outer bay at North 
Truro at first, and a general alarm being 
given, every available boat and dory put 
out, the fleet easily placing itself in the 
rear, and while the blackfish were inside the 
point the actual charge began; men row- 
il 


g, shouting, and screaming; some pound- 
ing the gunwales with oars; others striking 
the water, all crying at the top of their 
Cape Cod, 
Portuguese, Swedish, and other tongues 
that doubtless filled the hearts of the black- 


voices—a babel made up oi 


fish with terror as they swam on and were 
literally driven upon the sands. 

It was then that the most remarkable 
scene ensued, says the Scientific American. 
‘Lhe boats pressed in from the bay, the oc- 
cupants now striking the huge creatures 
with oars, harpoons, and lances, leaping 
overboard at the risk of their lives; while 
down the beach came an army from the 
land, from Truro and Provincetown, some 
in wagons, many on foot, others on horse- 
back, armed with harpoons, guns, and even 
These joined the throng, and the 
remarkable 


scythes. 
sight was witnessed of ce- 
taceans being lanced by men on horseback, 
the animals being driven out into the shal- 
lows, where for a few moments.a scene of 
carnage was enacted that has few equais in 
the annals of blackfishing. This windfall 
was a month’s sensation on Cape Cod, and 
for weeks the fishermen along the shore 
tried out the oil. It was estimated that be- 
tween twenty and thirty thousand dollars 
was the net profit of the catch, divided 
among a large number of persons. 








EXPERTS ON USE OF ALCOHOL 
-} HE committee of fifty scientists wnich 
l has tor ten years been studying tne 
liquor question has issued its fourtn pre- 
liminary report in two volumes. ‘Lhe 1ol- 
lowing are the main conclusions drawn: 
Effects of moderate or occasional use ol 
alcoholic drinks aitfer with individuals, age, 
occupation, and climate. With the majority 
ot occasional and moderate drinkers no spe- 
cial etfect upon health seems to be observed 
by themselves or their physicians. In some 
such cases drinking is harmtul; in a tew it 
is thought to be beneficial. Eighty per cent 
of the leading brain-workers oi the United 
=tates use alcoholic drinks occasionally or 
regularly or in moderation. ‘lhe use ot 
such drinks to stimulate mental effort gives, 
on the whole, bad results. Even occasional! 
or moderate use is likely to be harmiul to 
young persons, mainly because of the can 
ger of its leading to excess. Among dis- 
eased or infirm persons over fiity years o1 
age, alcoholic beverages, while sometimes 
useful, should be taken, if at all, with the 
last meal of the day. ‘Fine old whiskies” 
and “fine old brandies”’ are nearly as likely 
to produce injurious effects as are the 
cheaper sorts, if taken in the same quanti- 
ties. In moderate quantities, beer, wine, 
and diluted whiskey have a certain food 
value, but they are seldom used for food 
purposes—rather for their effects on the 
brain. In large quantities, and for some 
persons even in moderate quantities, they 
are poison. Alcoholic drinks in moderate 
quantities may be useiul as restoratives in 
fatigue after work is done, but they often 
produce depression and harmiul results 
when used just before and during labor, 
physical or mental. They appear to have 
no preventive effect with respect to iniec- 
tious or contagious diseases, but, on the 
contrary, they seem to lessen the power of 
the organism to resist the cause of such 
diseases. 
—_— 
RELIGIOUS PROGRESS IN 1903 


HE religious progress of the past year 

has been marked by several impor- 
tant advances. First and foremost is the 
tendency toward ecclesiastical unity. In 
Canada the Methodists and Presbyterians 
have considered some form of co-operation. 
In Japan churches are planning to work to- 
gether with much efficiency. In New South 
Wales there is a tendency also toward union 
on the part of Nonconformists. In _ the 
United States may be mentioned the move- 
ment of the Cumberland Presbyterians to- 
ward union with the general body of Pres- 
byterians, and a carefully planned program 
of union between the Congregationalists, 
Methodist Protestant and the United 
Brethren churches. The Evangelical Luth- 
erans have undertaken a plan of uniting 
their various synods both in Canada and 
the United States. In England the attempt 
on the part of the government to enforce 
the new Education Bill, which compels 
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Nonconformists to pay‘’a rate for schools 
In Wich tne religious instruction 1s prob- 
ably to be given by the representatives ot 
tne established church, has resulted in a 
new teeling of solidarity among the Non- 
contormists. 

‘Lhere has also been a growing and con- 
certed interest in evangelism. ‘Lhe Presby- 
terlans are the leaders and the Baptists are 
following as a close second. ‘Lhe Metho- 
dists have not been doing as much in this 
direction as a year ago, if reports are true. 

Matters oi less general interest, according 
to Dr. Shailer Mathews in The World To- 
day, have been tne modification oi certain 
clauses in the Westminster Coniession by 
the Presbyterian General Assembly, and 
the agitation in the Protestant Episcopal 
church for the establishment of an Ameri- 
can archbishop, and for the change ot the 
church’s name to the American Church. 


<> 


A SHAKER VILLAGE DYING OUT 

iL. HIRTY years ago a Shaker communi- 

ty at Pleasant Hill, Ky., numbered tour 
hundred members. ‘loday there are but 
thirty-five or thirty-six. When they went 
to Mercer County they found the land cov- 
ered with heavy growths of timber. ‘his 
was cut away, fine farms developed and 
splendid central buildings erected. ‘They 
were a peculiar people, possessed oi great 
force of character and thoroughly knew 
their business. What they did not take into 
account when they began to work is what 
other communities of a similar kind have 
not recognized, viz., the selfish element in 
human nature. Perhaps a religious princi- 
ple first held them together, but later it 
was a principle of living that distinguished 
them from their neighbors. Marriage was 
deemed to be the cause of nearly all human 
ills and sorrews and celibacy became their 
one great creed. 

The Shakers of this community have edu- 
cated hundreds of boys and girls who have 
gone out into the world, married and made 
homes of their own. When one of the 
community was asked why the boys anil 
girls were allowed to marry, he replied: 

“The Shakers did not try to prevent them. 
When we saw that two young people were 
thinking a little too much of each other we 
reasoned with them. We told them that we 
believed single life here was best and hap- 
piest for them, but if they persisted we let 
them go with our blessing and our last in- 
*You 
see,” he continued, reflectively, “you pay 
for everything you get out in the world. 
You pay for all your pleasures—the inno- 
cent ones, too. 
seem a little humdrum and monotonous, but 
we have no anxieties. 
peace.” 

“What caused such a decline in your 
number?” 


junction was, ‘Be good citizens.’ 


The life we lead here may 


At least we have 


“There were several causes. We started 
to take in everybody at first, and we got 
in members that were not good for us. 


Some of them would not do their share 
and we got rid of them in the best way we 
could. Communism would be a good thing 
if all people were unselfish. Many of the 
Shakers, too, were swindled. They were 
too trusting. Some became discontented 
and left. Death carried away others. 

“If we wished,” he declared, “we could 
recruit our ranks from those who would 
come to us, but we do not care to do so. 
We have been imposed on in recent years. 
People would leave their children here to 
be brought up, and then coax them away 
when they got large enough to be of service 
to the community.” 

“What would become of the world if 
everybody should adopt your faith?” 

“Everybody will not do so. Our way of 
living is for those that love it. It is not for 
everybody. For myself, I am content. I 
have no fears. What few years I have left 
I shall pass here, and at last be laid away 
like the others that have gone before me. 
Life is a strange possession. I believe in 
another world and existence hereafter. In- 
deed, those that have gone before may be 
all about us. In my own life I have had 
experiences that make me think so.” 

—> 
THE NEGRO RACE ADVANCING 

HE Boston Herald does not believe 

that the negro race in America is go- 
ing backward. It says that forty years ago 
the negro had not a foot of land nor a roof 
over his head. Now there are 130,000 farms 
owned by negroes valued at $350,000,000; 
150,000 homes outside the farm ownership 
valued at $265,000,000, and personal prop- 
erty valued at $165,000,000. So, starting 
from nothing, here is an accumulation of 
nearly $800,000,000. When the work began 
not I per cent of the negro adults of the 
South could read or write. Today 40 per 
cent can do so. Fifty per cent of the chil- 
dren are attending school, and with more 
facilities more would attend. There are 
800 colored physicians in practice, 300 law- 
yers and 30,000 school teachers. There are 
300,000 books in the homes of colored peo- 
ple, and they own and publish 450 news- 
papers and magazines, 

— 
RELIGIOUS NOTES 

Retiring after a pastorate of fifty-one 
years in the Reformed churches at Farmers- 
ville and Arndts, Pa., the Rev. Daniel F. 
Brendle, aged eighty-one years, will have 
an annual pension of $300, and all the mar- 
riage and baptismal fees that come his 
way. He has never worn spectacles, has 
baptize | 2,729 converts, married 727 coup- 
les, or 1,454 persons, .buried 1,221 parish- 
ioners, and preached 4791 sermons. 


— 
One of Milwaukee’s most prominent 
clergymen, Reverend Judson Titsworth, 


D.D., pastor of Plymouth church, in a re- 
cent interview reported in the Milwaukee 
Sentinel, advocates the maintenance of a 
bureau of publicity in every church, but he 
does not recommend sensational advertis- 
ing. The basis of his theory is that the 
church should be conducted as a business 
enterprise. He thinks men and women are 
so much preoccupied by their vocations and 
avocations that they forget their religious 
cbligations unless reminded in some in- 
sistent manner. 
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COTTON INDUSTRY THREATENED 

“HE damage to the cotton industry oi 
‘| the South from the Mexican cotton 
boll weevil has reached such proportions 
that President Roosevelt suggested in his 
message to Congress that prompt reme 
All the damage 
which has thus far resulted has been in 
Texas. 


dial legislation be enacted. 


With but one exception it has not 
been found outside of that state, yet in 
Texas its ravages have been so disastrous 
that all other 
in danger. 


Southern cotton states are 


The difficulties in the way of controlling 
the boll weevil lie as much in its habits ant 
manner of work as in the peculiar inJustrial 
conditions involved in the production of 
the staple in the Southern States. The 
weevil lives in all stages, except the imago, 
within’ the fruit of the plant well protected 
from any poison that may be applied, an] 
in that stage takes food only by inserting 
its beak within the substance of the plant 
It is remarkably free from the attacks of 
parasites and diseases, occupies but four 
teen days for development from egg to 
adult, and the progeny of a single pair in 
a season may reach 34,000,000 of individuals 

The weevil adapts itself to climatic con- 
ditions to the extent that the egg stage 
alone in November may occupy as much 
time as all the immature stages together 
in July or August. These factors combin 
to make it one of the most difficult insects 
to control. 

Although many conditions make it very 
dificult to reduce to figures the damage 
caused by the weevil, calculations made in 
the Division of Entomology of the U. S 
Department of Agriculture, based upon 
statements showing the production of cot 
ton in ten leading counties in Texas when 
the boll weevil was absent and when it was 
present. and showing the increase in ten 
other counties when the weevil was absent 
at both similar periods, appear to justify 
the estimate that the total damage caused 
by the insect is about 50 per cent. Unon 
that basis the Texas planters have suffered 
a loss of $15,000,0co during the present 
season, and this estimate. it is stated. agrees 
with those of conservative cotton statisti 
cians. As the normal cotton crop of the 
United States is estimated to represent a 
value of $500,000,000, the probable ultimate 
damage when the pest has become spreal 
over the entire cotton belt, provite1 noth 
ing were done to check it, would be in the 
neighborhood of $250.000,0co annually 

Nevertheless there are conditions at 
work that seem to indicate that planters in 
weevil regions are gradually adopting 
changes in their system of producing th: 
staple that have a tendency to avoid dam 
age. 

The work of the Division of Entomology 


has demonstrated that no direct or specific 
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means, such as poisons, will ever be of 
much avail in fighting the weevil and that 
there is little hope for the artificial propa- 
gation of 


diseases or in obtaining a variety 
that is in any sense resistant. Experiments, 
however, with cultural metho’s have been 
highly successful and have obviated the ne 
cessity of looking to direct ones 

The cultural methods, according to the 
Scientific American, consist of reducing the 
the pests in the fall by early de 
struction of the 


iumber of 
plants and in hastening the 
maturity of the crop the following 
by every means available 


spring 
Fall destruction 
consists of plowing up and burning the 
plants as scon as the pests have multiplied 
to such an extent as to render the picking 
of any more cotton doubtful. Under nor- 
mal conditions this should occur some time 
in October. The benefits 


this process are erties Many weevils 


resulting from 


are actually killed, the development of sev- 


—_ 
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eral of the so-called broods is prevented, 
thus further reducing the number which go 
into hibernation, and, moreover, the hi- 
bernating season, during which many causes 
bring about a considerable mortality, is 
lengthened. 

While this apparently causes a loss of the 
top crop, it is not a loss when the other 
recommendations of the Division of Ento- 
mology are followed. A crop can be ob- 
tained which will mature before the wee- 
vils have an opportunity to do considerable 
damage, and this is brought about by the 
use of a rapid-growing variety accomplish- 
ed by the planting of northern seed. This 
must be planted early when the season per- 
mits; the rows must be planted at a some- 
what wider distance than has been the prac- 
tice, and a thorough cultivation of the 
crop must follow. In this way it has been 
shown the past season that from a half bale 
to a bale per acre ‘can be cropped in terri- 
tory where under the old system one-tenth 
of a bale more or less is secured with diffi- 
culty. 

By these methods is possible to pro- 
duce the staple at a margin of profit that 
will compare favorably with that realized 
in the production of most of the staple 
crops of the United States, even though 
the large yields of cotton occasionally gain- 
ed in earlier years seem no longer possible 
in the districts aff-cted by the weevil. 


WORKINGMEN IN?iRUSSIA 


YY. G. CARPENTER ealls atten 
tion to the pitiable plight of working- 
men in Russia where the wages of able- 
bodied men are from $7.00 to $8.00 per 
month. He says that thousands do not 
earn over one cent an hour. Contrasting 
their lives with those of the same class in 
America. he writes: 

“The American workman, who receives 
ten. twenty. or more times as much as the 
Russian, will ask how men can live on 
such wages. They cannot in our sense of 
living. The f them are 
little better than our stables. although at 
some of the factories 


houses of many « 


the people live rent 
nes furnished by their employers 
In the oovernment of Moscow 57 per cent 
workmen live in such houses. while 
only 25 ner cent have their own homes 
Rents are low. and our average working 
man’s family wastes more everv dav than 
would keen that of the averase Russian la- 


borer. His stanle food is rve bread and 
cabhace soun, He has little meat: it sel- 
‘om costs him more than $2 a week. and 


$on will keen him for six months or more 

‘Within the last few vears the Russian 
cavernment has been enacting laws favor- 
has nrevided that 
all factories and mill owners 


ine the laboring men. It 
shall contrib 
ute to hasnitals and give me‘ical assistance 
for their workmen. There are labor nen 
sians and laher insurance both for death 
and accidents. There are also mutual labor 

strance companies for permanent and 
temnorary disablement and one or two ol4 
age insurance comnanies 

“The factorv laws were revised in 186. 
when the working hours for women and 
hildren were limited. Now all wages have 
to he naid in cash and there are no such 
thines as store orders and factory stores 


An employer cannot dismiss his workmen 


contrary to his contract with them, and he 
can inflict fines only according to the rules 

the labor department. All large factor- 
ies outside the towns have to provide free 
hospitals. baths, schools and libraries for 
their people. and any employer who mis- 
treats his men can be fined. On the other 
hand, the men can be punished for striking 
without cause. If an employer abuses his 
employees the government may close his 
factory and put him in jail. so that alto- 
gether the laws are pretty fair.” 

<— 

Ra‘iators are now made of pressed steel 
and they are said to have many advantages 
when constructed of this metal. In the 
first place, because of their exceeding light- 
ness they are much easier to handle than 
those of cast iron, and the saving in the 
matter of freight charges is considerable. 
When set up they are almost instantly 
available for heating, as the metal is so 
thin that the heat is transmitted at once 
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OUTRAGES IN CONGO FREE STATE 


] OGER CASEMENT, British Consul 
in the Congo State, has completed 
tour of investigation undertaken under the 
erders of the British Government, and he 
fully confirms the worst reports of outrages 
perpetrated on natives of that part of Af- 
rica. Mr. Casement’s tour was to have last- 
ed six.months, but, 

nessed and the information he obtained 
the first two months, the Consul decided 
that further evidence was unnecessary. The 
report, which Mr. Casement is now prenar- 
ing for the Foreign Office, 
the most horrible are still being 
perpetrated under the “rubber regime,” and 
that slavery and barbarism in their most re- 
volting forms still exist. 

The Casement party traveled more thar 
1,000 miles from the coast, 
and its tributaries, 
Lulonga rubber zones. 
ery of the report to the Foreign Office, the 
details, 
but a member of the mission summed up 


after the scene he wit- 


will show that 
outrages 


along the Congo 
the Abir and 
Pending the deliv- 


visiting 


investigators refuse to furnish any 


the situation by saying: 
“The most terrible slavery exists, 
ministration is atrocious, 


the ad- 
and if there is not 
speedy intervention it will be too late.” 
The Congo Free State, except as circum- 
scribed by the of the Berlin 
Congress of 1885. is an absolute monarchy 
under Leopold IT., King of Belgium. Its 
G00,000 square miles of territory Central 
Africa, with its variously 
mated at from 14,000.cO9 to 30,000,000, are 
administered by King Leopold 
Secretary of State. a Governor General at 
Its ef- 
numbers about 12,000 natives, 


provisions 


population esti- 


through a 


Boma and District Commissioners. 
fective army 
officered by Europeans. 

For 
heen committed by the Belgian officials and 
their native troops. In the spring of 1902 
the Aborigines’ Protective Society, in be- 
half of the Congo inhabitants, appealed for 
intervention by the British Government as 


many years repeate1 charges have 


one of the signatories of the Berlin treaty, 
which gave the State existence, and which, 
it was alleged. gave Great Britain the right 
to intervene. Jt is charged that the deplor- 
able situation in the Congo is due in large 
part to the governmental system establish- 
ed there. When the 
country was placed with King Leopold, the 
first necessity of the administration was rev- 
enue, but none of the usual sources of reve- 
nue were available and adequate. Accord- 
ingly, all the land—probably 
tenths of the declared 
crown property. To various companies, it is 


sovereignty of the 


wild nine- 


whole area—was 
alleged, the Government sold rubber mon- 
opolies, usually retaining for itself half the 
profits. The little liking for 
rubber gathering. claimed 
the rubber as their own, to use or not to 


natives had 


and, moreover, 


use, as they chose. Then the Government 
resolved upon compulsion, and called upon 
in some instances, 
armed with modern rifles. Tt is 


Protective So- 


the militia—savages and, 
cannibals, 
affirmed by the Aborigines’ 





“their meth- 
order out its 
if resisted or 


ciety and other witnesses that 
od was to surround a village 
adults on a rubber hunt, and, 
if the rubber brought in was insufficient, to 
kill, mutilate or, in 
charged, eat the defaulters. 
fled, they were hunted in the woods, and if 


instances, as 
If the natives 


some 


they fought, their heads or hands were 
brought into the stations in evidence that 
the resistance had been put down.” 
dition to this forced labor, 
practical slavery, 


In ad- 
amounting to 
many natives, it is said, 
have been sold into actual slavery. 

These charges were freely ventilated in 
the British parliament, and early in the 
present year the Government made strong 
representations to Brussels relative to con- 
ditions in the Congo. In June last an offi- 
cial bulletin was issued in Belgium, under 
the direct inspiration of King Leopold, de- 
nying most of the alleged atrocities. It also 
resented the idea that Great Britain had any 
right to intervene, claiming that the Congo 
State existed prior to the Berlin Congress. 
Allegations of commercial monopolies were 
also denied. 

— 
THE IRRIGATION PRORLEM 
HE adoption of the new irrigation law 
a year ago has been hailed with pub- 
lic approval on all sides. 
West. fre- 
auently bring into existence new problems 
diffi- 


actual, 


especially in the 


But the most generous laws 


Tn the case of the irrigation law the 
culty has been to provide that onlv 
hona fide homesteaders should nrofit by it. 
instead of land-grabbing cornorations and 
cattle comnanies. 

Tt is estimated, according to a writer in 
the Indenendent, that in the semi-arid nor- 
tion of the West there are ahout 600 900.000 
acres of vacant nublic lands with sufficient 
water to irriocate one-sixth of it. or 199.000.- 
ooo acres. In his address before the recent 
National Trrigation President 
W. A. Clark stated his helief that if the 
Government will snend S1o0.000.000 annually 


Convention. 


for thirtv vears. thorouchly irrisatine 20 - 


nn0.000 acres, it wonld thus provide homes 
for 10°09.000 to T2.000.000 neonle. As this 
sm conld easily he realized from the cale 
of the lands, there wanld he a snlendid in- 
vestment for the Government. nroavided jt 
were nassithle ta camne!l the frandulent land 
seeker to keen out. This is nrecisely whot 
it Is not nossihle ta da mnder the nrecsent 
evstem of land Jaws, and it ic far thic reasan 
that the nroahlem ic cn insistent in Conorece 
The friende af leattimate cettleament are an 
wiane that everv Inan hate for the frandy 
Tent entry on the nithlic damain shall he 
ctannedA__ac it chon) he. 


Tn the nact two veare the entries wider 


the varianse Decert Tand arte Stane and 
Timher arte. and Cammutatian octe af the 
TIamectead law. have inereaced be leanne and 
Hanndc Theatr reneal are enfGaltant madjF&- 


catinn. hac haan wereed he tha Tandt Cam- 


micctanar tha Cerretare af Totaciae and the 


rofucad 


Dencidont hit thar far Canaroce hac 
hiah 


to act. The eacverness with w the anen 


have been sought has resulted not 
alone from the expectation of the improve- 
ment through irrigation at Government ex- 
pense—though that has no doubt been a po- 
tent cause—but the westward crowding of 
the vast army of settlers has alarmed the 
cattlemen, and they are seeking to secure 
the free range before it is too late. Their 
methods are generally irregular and often 
unscrupulous. When half a connty is fenced 
into one pasture 
fences are run 


areas 


barbed wire 
the distance 
it is ample evidence that the 
homeseekers are not 
share of Uncle Sam’s farm. 

The number of land entries in- 
creased from 174,201 in 1897 to 929,230 in 
1902. Under the Timber and Stone acts 
the entries, which five years ago covered 
40,609 acres, last year accounted for the 
transference to private owners of 545,253 
of the Land 
gave an opinion that 
two-thirds of the entries in a given district 
of a prairie state fraudulent, being 
secured scheming of cattle 


when 
a quarter of 


and 


across a State, 
real getting their 


desert 


acres. A Government officer 


Department recently 


were 
through the 


companies, which thereby obtained large 
pastures at a trifling cost. 
<——S> 


OBJECT TO DR. LEONARD WOOD 

ARPER’S WEEKLY is not pleased 

with the to advance Dr. 
Leonard Wood and place within his reach 
United States’ army. 
for the sake of argument, the 
charges which have been made against Dr. 


proposal 


the command of the 
Dismissing, 


Wood, the editor says: 

“The gravest obiection to the confirma- 
tion of Wood to be a Major-General in the 
The ftn- 
damental question which will then confront 
Will the military service 
the United States be benefited or grave- 


regular army will remain intact. 


the Senate is this: 


Iv prejudiced by the auick promotion of a 
who has never had anv 
technical military training, or any extended 


military exnerience. to be a Major-General 


doctor of medicine. 


in the regular army. with the prosnect of 
attaining presently to the chief command 
thereof? 
hle helief that promotion in the army is the 
and not of favoritism: 
that a surgeon, after taking nart as a col- 


Ts it conducive to the indisnensa- 
nrize of the desert, 
onel of volunteers in a sinele skirmish of 


should be jumped to a 
hricadier-ceneralshin over 436 officers. who 


no great importance 


could either noint to a life-time of work 
or who had enjoved the 
West 


vether with an extensive exnerience of mili- 


under the colors 
advantage of Point education, to- 
Tt would seem that the awful dis- 
which Dr. 
caused a multitude 


tarv life. 
couragement Wood's previous 
promotions must have 
af decervine officers who hannen to lack 
friends at the White House should make 
the Senate reiect his nomination to he a 
The 


is rioht in 


Moatoar-General in the reoular armv. 


Public Tedoer of Philadelnhia 


averring that chonld the Senators confirm 


Woods nomination. thev are logically 


hound ta oo further an? nut an end to the 


Wect Point Acatemy: to insist that here- 


iter fechnical trainine and lone exnerience 
in the Feld chall he Aicreoarded in promo 
tions ta high nests in the armv: and, finally 
to aholish as sunerfiioins and futile the new 
General Staff 


ence of war.” 


which was to study the sci- 
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ASPLEA?FOR THE TRADE-SCHOOLS 
i. L. WILLISTON, director of 


the department of Science and Tech- 
nology in the Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, 
believes that trade schools should be multi- 
plied. He says: 

“Popular education should reflect the 
spirit of the age and the life of a people. 
In the failure to reflect the mechanical and 
scientific spirit of our times, and in the fail- 
ure to educate the whole people, the com- 
mon schools of the United States have fail- 
ed in what the nation has expected of them. 
One-fourth of all the persons in the entire 
country, and one-half to one-third of the 
population in Massachusetts and the other 
North Atlantic states, having any regular 
employment, finds it in mechanical pursuits; 
yet the schools have made no provision to 
meet these needs. Three-fourths of the 
people in the United States are obliged to 
start in life with no education beyond the 
most meagre knowledge of reading, writing 
and arithmetic, and the percentage of the 
population reached by the elementary 
schools has not appreciably increased dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years. The failure 
of popular education in these two impor- 
tant particulars is not offset by its many 
brilliant achievements. 

“The remedy suggested to make it in 
reality education for the whole people, is 
the establishment in every large communi- 
ty, in addition to the existing schools, of 
elementary Technical schools of very prac- 
tical character, with day and evening classes 
where every large group of individuals who 
need a special training could find instruc- 
tion that would be of direct and immediate 
help to them in their life work, and at the 
same time broaden their view and increase 
their intelligence. 

“Such schools are not new. The Lowell 
Textile School, Williamson Free Trade 
school, New York Trade school, Pratt In- 
stitute of Brooklyn. are examples of this 
type, which have been in existing value, 
from every point of view. The Germans 
have adopted this idea generally. in Berlin 
for example, in root. fifty-five ner cent of all 
the boys in the city between fourteen and 
eighteen years were enrolle’ in evening 
classes of this practical character—hesides 


all those in the similar day schools.” 
— 


COLLEGE MEN WANTED IN BUSINESS 


HE IRON AGE, an authority of the 


first magnitude in business matters, 
declares that even “from a strictly utilitar- 
ian point of view,” a college education is 
worth while. It not only states in a general 
way that the business men of the country 
prefer college graduates, but it names two 
great concerns, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and the General Electric Company, that are 
after the men with the sheepskins. Among 
other things it says: 
“All of our great corporations and man- 
ufacturing concerns seek the college man, 


but in no sense do they seek him because 
of his familiarity with their business or with 
any detail of their transactions; neither do 
they want him for the smattering of knowl- 
edge he may be able to devote to their in- 
terests. They take him solely for the train- 
ing he has gone through, and not for the 
wisdom that may be stitched in the lining of 
his cap. That training the man of affairs 
can further develop along lines which will 
be useful to him. The ‘having learned how 
to learn’ is of vastly more importance in 
actual operations than all the learning ab- 
sorbed in any course of four years.” 
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CHILDREN’S INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
Blige first international exposition de- 

voted exclusively to the life of chil- 
dren ever held is now in progress in St. 
Petersburg, and it is unique in every re- 
spect. It owes its origin to a suggestion 
made by Dowager Empress Marie, and is 
held under her auspices. All the countries 
of the world were invited to participate, and 
most of them accepted the invitation. Rus- 
sia has the largest exhibit, and France, Ger- 
many and Austria follow in the order 
named. The exhibit of the United States, 
which is under the direction of Commis- 
sioner Schadt, of Philadelphia, is one of the 
smallest, consisting chiefly of photos of 
American schools and school children, but 
it enjoys the distinction of being displayed 
under the largest flag in the palace. When 
the American colors were unfurled the inci- 
dent attracted unusual attention, the ap- 
pearance of the stars and stripes being 
greeted with applause and cheers. 
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f [REST AND.FATIGUE - 


T has long been an interesting query in 
I the minds of many as to whether or not 
it was possible to make a Scientific exhibit 
showing the results of sleep and rest. This 
would seem to have been accomplished, for 
President G. Stanley Hall writes in Ains- 
lee’s: “If a few bees and pigeons are killed 
in the morning when they are fresh, and 
their brains placed under a microscope, the 
cells are found to be comparatively clear, 
the nucleus is rounded out, the little cavities 
or vacuoles about it filled up with nutritive 
store, and the waste products of decomposi- 
tion, which fatigue causes, washed out by 
the blood. If a few of these animals, or 
even dogs or sparrows, are killed after a 
long, hard day’s work, their brain cells pre- 
sent a very different aspect. They are 
ragged, shrunken, and have started on the 
downward road, which if long continued, 
will end in chronic exhaustion and death by 
the fatigue diseases, some of which are 
slow, and some of which, like paralysis, are 
due to sudden collapse. Normal sleep 
winds up these cells again and restores 
them to their best condition, and thus the 
daily rhythm alternates. The danger is that 
repair at nizht will not balance the loss of 
the day’s work, and then there is slow de- 
terioration for days, weeks, and perhaps 
months and years, toward settled invalid- 
ism.” 

Continuing on this subject of “Fatigue 
and Rest,” President Hall says: 

“Man is endowed with a fatigue sense 
that tells him when he is tired. It seems to 
be a specific feeling, due perhaps to ac- 
cumulated products of decomposition in the 
muscles. This pain-tire is a warning to 
stop or let up. It is, however, possible to 
press on in defiance of it, and if we persist 
in so doing there comes a point when this 
fatigue sense is itself fatigued and tired out, 
and ceases to act. This is when runners get 
their second breath; when those beginning 
night-work have fought through the period 
of sleepiness that comes when they have 
been wont to go to bed. and feel very wide 
awake and alert as if they could go on for- 
ever. But the day of reckoning comes. 
They are now living on their capital, which 
is being rapidly overdrawn. 

“The worst. and no doubt most common, 
type of fatigue is nerve-fag, and this is easi- 
est caused by care. worry, anxiety. or by 
doing work for which there is no zest. but 
rather repuenance or, at least. indifference. 
Hence, it follows that to turn on interest 
cures exhaustion into 
play. 

“Change of work is often real rest. Every 


and converts work 


one ought to have an avocation as wellasa 
vocation. and cultivate an amateur interest 
in some form of exercise, game or culture 
very remote from his line of bread-winning 
activity. Perhaps no tire is so acute as 
that which is very partial and involves cer- 
tain muscles. movements, and brain centres, 


leaving others perhaps overrested. By ex- 


ercising the latter, and, as it were, equaliz- 
ing the area of fatigue or making it more 
symmetrically distributed, many of the best 
effects of rest are secured. 

“Many of even the diseases of exhaustion 
are because energy of one part of our psy- 
cho-physic organism is overdrawn, while 
that of other parts is overrested. This 
may make even sleep partial and haunted by 
the spectres of the night. Everyone who 
works with his muscles should carefully re- 
serve some fraction of the day for reading 
and intellectual work. We are prone to 
forget that this is just as important as for 
literary men to take exercise. It is really 
amazing what one can do with only a frag- 
ment of a day and of their total strength if 
it is systematically used in one direction.” 

— 
THE VALUE OF COFFEE 

A HOT draft of coffee, says the London 

Lancet, is undoubtedly a powerful 
stimulant, enabling both mental and physi- 
cal fatigue to be borne. On the other hand, 
a cup of hot coffee disagrees with many 
persons, their digestion is disturbed rather 
than aided, there is interference with the 
normal chemistry of the digestive process, 
and the dyspeptic must eschew hot strong 
coffee as well as tea. The excessive drink- 
ing of coffee is in any case an evil. But it 
is often forgotten that coffee can be taken 
in other ways, and in none better than in 
the form of jelly. A clear coffee jelly after 
dinner is every bit as good as the hot in- 
fusion, while it is free from some of the 
drawbacks of the latter. Coffee, unlike al- 
cohol, diminishes organic waste, rouses the 
muscular energy without the collapse which 
follows alcoholic imbibition, and gelatin in 
the form of jelly is cooling, assuages thirst. 
is soothing, and has a tendency to absorb 
any excessive acidity of the stomach. Gela- 
tin is what is known as a “proteid sparer” 
—that is, it saves the destruction of proteid, 
such as albumin. Having regard to these 
facts, therefore, coffee jelly should form a 
very suitable sequel to dinner and an excel- 
lent substitute for the infusion. 

—- 

THE CHANCE OF LONG LIFE 
AKING a million as a basis of calcula: 
tion, statistics show that at the end of 

seventy years there will still survive 312,000 
out of 1,000,000 persons. At the expiration 
of eighty years there will be 107.000 surviv- 
ors of the original million. When it comes 
to ninety years of existence, there is a terri- 
ble thinning of the ranks. Only 8.841 out 
of the 1,000.0C0, or one in 115, will live to 
that age. At ninety-seven, but 244, or one 
in 410, will be alive. At ninety-eight, half 
of these will have dropped out, leaving only 
119 souls alive out of the original 1,000.000. 
One’s chances to reach ninety-eight, accord- 
ing to these tables, is about one in 840. 

Of the original 1,000,000, only fifty-four 
will live to see ninety-nine years, or about 
one person out of 18.500. The century mark 
will be reached by only twenty-three out of 


the 1,000,000; or, in other words, out of a 
group of 43,500 people born at the same 
time only one will fill out the century span 
of existence. 

Only one in 3,000,000 persons will reach 
the age of 104 years; just One in 5,000,000 
can be expected to see 105 birthdays; and as 
to living to be 106 years old, these tables 
place that contingency as out of the range 
of practical calculations. Possibly one hu- 
man being out of 10,000,000 who shall have 
seen the light for the first time in 1903 will 
be alive in 2009, 

—_— 
USE OF TOBACCO AND EYE DISEASES 

OR more than twenty years the diseases 
of tobacco endlyopia and alcohol end- 
lyopia, as they are named, have been de- 
clared by oculists as the most insidious and 
difficult with which they have to deal. In 
its first stages endlyopia, it is said, produces 
slightly failing vision, often a smarting of 
the eyes, but is not marked in its effect. 
But the disease does not progress far before 
scotoma, or color-blindness, makes its ap- 
pearance. Unless detected in time, endly- 
opia produces total blindness by killing the 
optic nerve. If a cure is effected and the 
patient continues the use of tobacco or li- 
quor, the disease is likely to return, and 
then it is more difficult to cure. It is the 
opinion of eye specialists in general that if 
endlyopia maintains its present ratio of in- 
crease, it will not be more than a quarter 
of a century before it will become one of 

the common eye troubles. 

= 
MEDICAL NOTES 

The largest chemical factory in the world 
—analine and soda works—has just been 
completed in Ludwigshoefen-on-the-Rhine. 
Tt will employ forty-eight scientifically 
equipped chemists, seventy-five engineers 
and more than 6,0co workmen. The bduild- 
ings cover twenty-five acres and the com- 
piete plant cost more than $1,600,000. 

In the study of the lives of seventy-three 
persons more than ninety years old living 
in the city of Dresden, Saxony, it has been 
discovered that all sleep in closed rooms at 
night and abhor bathing and all sleep eight 
or nine hours daily. They vary in some of 
their habits, but these three, plenty of sleep, 
and avoidance of drafts at night, and of 
bathing are common to all. 

The aborigines of Peru can, in the darkest 
night and in the thickest woods, distinguish 
respectively a white man, a negro and one 
of their own race by the smell. Much we 
have gained by civilization; but not without 
some loss to our bodily energies and senses. 
Man’s recuperative power after an injury 
is in the inverse ratio to his social alvance- 
ment. Similarly he seems to become less 
acute and delicate in the sense of smell as 
he fares better and lives more comfortably. 

The weight of a growing child is the most 
important index to its general health. A 
child of five years, for instance, should 
weigh about as many pounds as it is inches 
high. Asa rule this will be golb. When a 
child is rather heavier in proportion to its 
height it is a sign of good health. A de- 
ficiency of weight in pronortion to height is 
alwavs an unfavorable sign. Any interrun- 
tion in the progress of increase of weight 
esnecially during the continuance of growth. 
is 1 danger signal not to be neglected. 
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In the Original Words of His own Apostles 
That is the title of a booK published by The 


Ram’s Horn people which gives the continuous 
narrative of the complete gospel story as told 
by Matthew, Mark, LuKe, and John, but with no 
duplication. It is conceded to be one of the 
most unique volumes ever published and 
has been commended by hundreds of people 


- f. 








Frep'k L. Cuapman, Editor of THe Ram’s Horn. Frep’k L. CHapMan, Editor of THe Ram’s Horn. 
My Dear Chapman: Thank you cordially for the copy of ‘The True My Dear Friend: You have published an exceedinyly attractive 
Life of Christ’’ just received. I anticipate the keenest pleasure and volume. I am sure it will be a rich blessing to thousands. 
profit from it Very cordially yours, CuHaRLES M. SHELDON. Faithfully yours, HN RO 
Author of “In His Steps" and other volumes, President Oberlin College 


Editor of THe Ram’s Horn. I 

Dear Friend: I just received my copy of ‘The True Life of Christ.” You have published a very unique and exquisitely featured book 
I am much pleased with it. You have accomplished a wonderful task. [t will dx good. May God bless you in this as in many other things, 
The book shall'sell on sight. Every Sunday School teacher ought to have r prompting you to do which ten thank Him. 
it and use it. It makes an excellent Christmas gift. I hope its circulation cordially yours, HERRICK JOHNSON, 
will surpass expectation. Very truly yours, McCormick Theological Seminary. 

E. P. Mackiz, New Orleans, La. 
Dear Mr. CHAPMAN: 
Frep’x L. CuHapman, Editor of THe Ram’s Horn, I have often wished that I might come to the reading « 

Dear Brother: Your idea is an admirable one, and this volume, of Christ absoiutely for the first time. I have wondered what w 
giving the continued account of our Lord's lif id work in the words of be the impression it would make upon me. Your book helps us to 
Scripture itself, with the striking illustratio will make more vivid read of that wonderful Life with a heart free from the hardening which 
than ever the life of Him who spake as never man spake, and lived as_ constant repetition gives. I therefore thank you with all my heart fo 
never man lived. Francis E. Ciark, what you have done. Yours truly, Cuas. F. Tuwine, 
President United Society of Christian Endeavor. President Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. 











Besides its new literary features, it contains 
page after page of original drawings, illustrating 
Bible scenes and Bible characters in a fresh and 
striking way. It also contains eight full page 
color engravings, eight full page color maps 
tracing all the journeys of Jesus, and other 
costly and peculiar features which make the 
book a treasured possession. A complete copy, 
beautifully printed in colors, handsomely bound 
in English cloth, gold stamp and gold top, will 
be sent to any Ram’s Horn reader at the whole- 
sale rate of $1.00. Order quicKly and you will 





wish a dozen of these ORDER FOR “TRUE LIFE OF CHRIST.” 


. THE RAM'S HORN, 110 La S Ave., CHICAGO, 
books for your friends siaaasecdatinsie 
PLEASE SEND ME Copies of THE TRUE LIFE 


— ea agp eee ee of THe pe coreg on " OF CHRIST, FOR WHICH FIND ENCLOSED $ 
ear Mr. Chapman: cannot tell you how please am wi iS AT YOUR WHOLESALE RATE OF $1.00 KACH. 


your book which you have named “The True Life of Christ.” Wile 
you express me at once ten copies 
With sincere regards I am your friend, 
J. Wicsur CHAPMAN, 
Pastor Fourth Presbyterian Church, New York. 
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until you have examined the work 
in your home. 




















WHAT IS SAID OF IT 


‘Although possessing three other cyclopedias of great merit, THE IMPER- 
IAL is referred to oftener than any other. To me it is a necessity.” 
Roselle, N. J. (Rev.) JOHN MILLER. 


“T possess five others, but it is to THE IMPERIAL that I oftener refer 
than to all the rest.” t. ft. ae 
Charleston, W. Va. 


“The days of big, cumbrous Cyclopedias are past, and we congratulate the 
reading public in being able to get such an excellent work as this.” 
JAMES ALLISON, 
Editor Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburg. 


“I think more of THE IMPERIAL than any other I have in my library.” 
New Baltimore, N. Y. H. E. LOMAX, M. D. 


Sign this coupon today and write for fuller particulars. 





7,000 ILLUSTRATIONS 
to Ram’s Horn readers 
THE publication of THE IMPERIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA AND DICTIONARY is the result of patient 
and prolonged labor and of exhaustive research on the part of its projectors, editors and publishers. 
To compile a, Dictionary worthy of the name is in itself an important undertaking; to prepare a General 
Encyclopedia involves even more arduous effort; while the production of a work which is at once an 
Encyclopedia and a Dictionary presents a task so complex, difficult, exacting, and well-nigh interminable, 
that its successful completion marks a distinct epoch in educational progress. Such a work is The Imperial. 
We propose to send you this magnificent New Reference Library, entirely at our own expense, for your exam- 
ination and approval. We want you to examine it at your leisure in your home and compare it with any or all 
other works of reference. We invite the most searching investigation as to its merits and claims to the following 
STRIKING POINTS OF SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS 
First: It is the most convenient, hence Fifth: Besides the 7,000 text  illustra- 
the most usable —because the volumes - tions, The Imperial contains a most re- 
are the right size to be easily handled. OUR OFFER: markable collection of full-page engrav- 
You'll be delighted with it. . ings of celebrities from Alexander to 
Second: It is an exhaustive encyclopedia ; Edison. You'll be charmed with these 
ond a onneibee Unabridged Sidicnary. Nearly 50% Discount fine a = - = —_, = 
all under a single alphabetical arrange- ’ page reproductions 0 e ifferen 
ment. There’s absolutely no other work to Ram’s Horn readers schools of painting and architecture. 
like it—no other so useful. who order at once. Sixth: The Imperial is the most recent 
Third: It not only pronounces every dic- of all encyclopedias, being brought down 
tionary word, but pronounces (by re- to the present year, thus containing 
spelling) every encyclopedic word —his- much late information not found else- 
torical, biographical, geographical and where. It is the greatest ‘‘ question- 
scientific. It is the only pronouncing answerer’’ of the age. 
encyclopedia. Seventh: At the present introductory dis- 
Fourth: Its superb maps in colors are of ' count of nearly 50 per cent, just now 
full atlas size—larger than in any other encyclopedia—and specially offered to Ram’s Horn readers, The Imperial is by 
specially bound in an entirely separate volume, 11x22 far the lowest price modern encyclopedia on the market. You 
inches open. You’ll fully appreciate this new feature. can easily own it. 
The foregoing features belong to The Imperial exclusively; they distinguish it from all others; they mark it as an exceptional 
production—vonvenient, thoroughly usable, always satisfying—a supremely useful possession to the professional and business 
man and woman, to the teacher, the student, and to all who wish to know about any word, thing, person, place or event 
within the wide range of world knowledge. 
OF VAST INTEREST AND IMMENSE UTILITY TO EVERY MEMBER OF THE HOUSEHOLD 
A FEW RECENT SUBJECTS TREATED 
Sociology, the Drama, Color-Photography, Wireless Teleg- 
raphy, Radium, Late Inventions, Gunnery, Transportation, 
Automobiles, Ship Building, Forestry, Agricultural Educa- 
tion, Pynography, Causes and Prevention of Diseases, Tariff, 
Trusts, Trade Unions, Profit-Sharing, Single Tax, Biogra- 
phies of Living Men, most recent Geographical Explorations, 
Labor-Saving Devices, Biology, Bacteriology, Allied Science, 
Useful Arts, New Chemical Elements, Radiograph, Cancer 
Microbe, Goat Lymph Treatment, etc., etc. 
VOLUMES ARE IDEAL IN SIZE 
This is the only great Encyclopedia that is issued 
in Handy Volumes (5x8 ins., weighing two pounds 
each). There is no possible reason for publishing 
Encyclopedias in great bulky volumes weighing from 
six to eight pounds, as is the case with all the older 
Encyclopedias. They are unwieldy, difficult to handle 
and easily broken in the bindings, presenting a most 
unfavorable contrast to The Jmperial, with its forty 
handy volumes, which, because of their convenient 
size, will be referred to ten times to one of any other. 
A COMPLETE GAZETTEER 
The Imperial gives the name, pronunciation, pop- 
ulation, history and latest statistics of all countries 
and cities in the world, with the exports and imports 
of each and the value of same. 





HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Please send me, freight paid, on approval, one set Imperial Encyclopedia as offered 

to Ram’s Horn readers, in é 

at once and $2.50 per month thereafter for sixteen months. Title to remain with you 

until paid in full. If not satisfactory I will notify you within ten days and hold subject 

to yeur order. (If the Half Morocco is ordered change the above to twenty months.) 


AERDRESS 


oth Binding. If found satisfactory I will send you $1.00 








HENRY G. ALLEN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 150 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 



































